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she Week,” 


HE Democrats in and out of Convention still continue to “ go for 
Greeley,” as far as electing delegates to Baltimore is concerned, 

by battalions, and with more or less show of enthusiasm. Within a 
week, the State Conventions of Louisiana, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ver- 
mont have either endorsed the Cincinnati platform, or instructed 
their delegates to vote for the adoption of Greeley and Brown or 
to oppose a ‘straight ticket,” or have elected delegates known to 
ve in favor of Greeley and Brown. Delaware alone has come out on 
the old ground of opposition to everything that has come to pass 
through, during, and since the war, justifying Mr. Bayard’s recent 
prediction in Washington. In Indiana, one of the foremost men in 
the Democratic ranks, Mr. Hendricks, was nominated for the gover- 
norship, and made a speech in which he said he “ would abide by the 


a 


action of the Baltimore Convention,” which was construed as a | 


favorable allusion to the Cincinnati nominees. In the meantime, 


the World and the Chicago Times continue to swim manfully against | 


the tide, but apparently with increasing difficulty ; and, if con- 
ventions were not such very uncertain bodies, we should say that 
Greeley’s nomination was as good as made. 
prefers Greeley to Grant, if the choice has to be made, but now 
warns its fellow-Democrats that they will have no chance of a pro- 
per share of offices if Grecley is elected. It must be admitted that 
the nomination of Greeley by the Democrats will be, on the whole, 
the most ludicrous end which ever overtook a great organization. 
We know of nothing in sacred or profane literature to which it can be 
likened, except the rush of the swine, in the New Testament, ‘down 
a steep place into the sea,” when the devils entered into them. It 


The World apparently | 


| 


| first thing is to whitewash him. 


surpasses in absurdity, if that be possible, the nomination of Greeley | 


by the Cincinnati Convention, because the party in electing Grecley 
ipso facto perishes, and perishes in the most ignoble way. 





The Tribune, apropos of ail this, has some very justifiable remarks 
on the jocose view which the organs of the Administration took of 
the Greeley nomination when it was first made. But to do full jus- 
tice to the attitude of these papers, one has to go a little further 
back and recall the hilarious way in which they looked at the Cin- 
cinnati Convention when it was first called, aud when it met. They 
treated the whole thing as “‘ the best joke of the season,” and seemed 
never to tire laughing overit. Yards of “ editorial” were written 
showing the perfect likeness of the Convention to that which was 
called at Cleveland in 1864 to defeat Lincoln. The parallel, they 
declared, was perfect, and then they laughed again and again, and 
turned fondly to the dear old custom-houses, and nestled in the 
chairs, and looked over the list of clerks, and counted the “ assess- 
ments.” ‘The idea of beating Grant seemed too preposterous. We 
believe the matter does not look so funny at present. Had some of 
the gentlemen who are now groaning over having to choose between 
Greeley and Grant, and who cannot any longer conceal from them- 
selves the unpleasant truth that there is much danger that Greeley 
may be elected, faced in time the real defects of Grant’s Adminis- 
tration, and, instead of abusing him privately, come out boldly in 
reprobation of them and lent a helping hand to the honest men who 
went to Cincinnati, instead of jeering at them or waiting to see 
what would come of it, the choice would not now be between 
Greeley and Grant. The Cincinnati Convention would either have 
made a nomination which no man would have been ashamed of and 
no man would have felt it necessary to defend, or else the Philadel- 
phia bretbren would have been brought to their senses before they 
met and began to cheer. 
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Mr. John Forsyth, the editor of the Mobile Register, and a lead- 
ing Democrat of the Gulf States, makes a strong appeal through 
his paper to the brethren not to forget their principles and ruin 
their organization in the present mad rush for Greeley. He says it 
is not by any means too late to retrieve the mistake made at Cin- 
cinnati, and that the Baltimore Convention has only to take up the 
move made by the Reformers at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in order to 
nominate a candidate worthy of the original inspiration of the Lib- 
eral Republican movement, and make Grant’s defeat far more certain 
than he thinks possible under Greeley, and lays down the propo 
sition: “Every step away from the Democratic organization is a 
step to kill Greeley and make Grant sure.” But we fear the move- 
ment has gone too far for the sages of the party to control it. The 
Southern States, except South Carolina and Mississippi, where the 
negroes are ina majority, are pretty sure to go for Greeley, though they 
would go with equal certainty for any Man Who was put up in oppo- 
sition to Grant, and had such a following at the North as to give a 
fair chance of success. 


Orange 8. Winans, the bad man who, in the New York Legisla- 
ture of 1871, sold out to the Erie Ring before any of his Republican 
brethren got a chance to do so, and who, it was announced by the 
Republican papers, would be avoided by his kind for the rest of his 
life, have prayers “muttered ” for him whenever he entered a chureb, 
and be used by injudicious mothers as a bogie to frighten their 
noisy children, has come out for Greeley. We should like very 
much to know from him what his experience during the last year 
has been—whether he found that his neighbors eut his acquaint- 
ance, how he fared in churches, and what the children think about 
him. It will puzzle Greeley to know what to do with him; but the 
Ilis objections to Grant will be 
looked for with some curiosity. 

The World expresses its astonishment that the Nation can sup- 
port Grant against Greeley, and it would be astonishing, ifthe Nation 


| had ever cried “‘ Anything to beat Grant,” or, in other words, had 
| said, ‘‘ Cutoff my nose, if you will only cure my ecatarrh; extract my 


eye, but rid me of my cataract ; amputate my leg at the hip-joint, 


but deliver me from rheumatism in the knee.” There is nothing in 


| Greeley’s career to lead the Nation to suppose that as either a civil- 


service reformer or revenue reformer he is any better than Grant; 
his political associates are, on the whole, worse than Grant's; his 
conceit and self-confidence and restlessness tenfold greater than 
Grant’s; and so also is his gullibility. Therefore, knowing what 
Grant does, and not knowing what Greeley may do, we prefer and 


advise others to bear with Grant, and keep their courage up for four 


years more. We may add that we shall, should Grant be re-elected, 
let bygones be bygones, and hope for a reasonable period that he will 
turn over a new leaf, and put himself, as the Evening Post thinks he 
will, under new influences, though we confess we should find it hard 
to look for any such change in a mind in which the contemplation 
of Tom Murphy as Collector inspired a feeling of affectionate ad- 
miration. We shall, too, take up precisely the same position with 
regard to Mr. Greeley. If he is elected, we shall not prejudge him. 
he will be entitled to a fair and candid trial. Whatever we can 
contribute to his having it we shall contribute. [He may prove a 
good President, and if he does we shall applaud him; but there is, 
in our opinion, nothing in his career to warrant a rational man in 
expecting him to prove a good President, or even as good as Grant, 
and, therefore, we shall oppose him, partly for his vanity, love of 
flattery, and liability to be imposed on, described by Mr. Samuel 
Bowles in the Cincinnati Commercial, and partly for his “ Fenton- 
ism” or association with corrupt and intriguing politicians in this 
State, described by the Springfield Republican, and which it admits 


i it can neither defend nor explain. 
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Our correspondent,“C. J.1.,” who wrote to usin defence of Greeley | 


a fortnight ago, now charges us with being “ idealists” when we ought 
” and with opposing Greeley because he is not a per- 
fect man, though we know well that unscrupulous men and bad men, 
sismarek for instance, frequently prove the instruments of beneficent 
revolutions ; 
that he is bad, but that he is totally opposed to the principles he 
undertakes to represent. Taking him to head the reform movement 
issomething which has no parallel in political history. It is like tak- 
ing Satan as superintendent of a Sunday-school, or the Pope as the 
leader of the Old Catholic movement, or the Marauis of Bute as Presi- 
dent of the International. 
has accomplished a great revolution; but he was not, when he began 
it, a frantie Separatist, and a determined and abusive enemy of the 
House of Hohenzollern. It is quite true that Providence sometimes 
chooses strange instruments to accomplish great ends, but we may 
safely let Providence make the selection itself. 


to be “practicalists, 


The Nation. 


to which we reply that our objection to Greeley is not | 


Bismarek is an unscrupulous man, and | 


It Providence needs | 


Greeley to redeem this nation from corruption and strife, it will cer- | 


tainly get hold of him without our calling a convention and nomin- 
ating him. Providence makes up its own tickets. 


It is reasonable to expect that Senators Cameron, Conkling, 
Morton, Spencer, Osborne, Kellogg, Poole, Sherman, Pomeroy, Nye, 


{ Nuniber 564 


candidates for luck were numerous—ten or twelve—and Mr. Wad- 
leigh turned out to be the man. We hope he will continue his pre- 
decessor’s labors—investigate like him, and draft bills like his, and 
push his old ones. It is said the result of the caucus consolidates 
still further the Republican vote. Grecleyism, meantime, takes 
well among the New England Democracy; and States that can no 
more give him an electoral vote than they can give him the moon, 
will be loud for him in the Convention at Baltimore. 

We are sorry to say we were in error in announcing the resigua- 
tion of Casey, the collector at New Orleans. That eminent person 
keeps his place in spite of his misconduct, and we have to remind 
our readers that no paper friendly to General Grant has ever at- 
tempted to defend or explain his course in retaining Casey. His re- 
tention gives a slightly farcical air to the proceedings of the Board of 
Commissioners sitting in this city to draft rules for the appointment and 
promotion of clerks in the eustom-house. We observe, by the way, 
that one of the rules they have drawn forbids the levying of “ assess- 
ments” for political purposes en custom-house employees, ‘‘ as volun- 
tary contributions or otherwise.” It is one of the curiosities of poli- 
tics that the majority of the Congressional Committee which a 


| week or two ago whitewashed the custom-house boldly justified 


and Howe will not be returned to the Senate again, and they have | 
| dent assertions ever made by a politician, and which Harper's 


been so conspicuous in what may be called the degradation of the 
Senate during the last few years, that their relegation to private 
life will be hailed with great satisfaction by all friends of good gov- 
ernment. The smallness of the Senate and its influence on patron- 
age are such that nothing but the highest character on the part of 
the members ean prevent its being a very hotbed of corruption. 
With such men as have of late years ruled in it, it becomes a collec- 
tion of persons quarrelling over perquisites of one sort or another, 
and viewing all legislation with reference to its influenee on their 
personal fortunes. A seat in the Senate has become so profitable, 
too, that it now pays to buy up legislatures in order to secure it; 
and unless a cleansing process can be brought about in some way, 
people will begin to wish for one assembly only. One of the most 


the practice of levying assessments, and declared that they were 
purely ** voluntary ” contributions—probably one of the most impu- 


Weekly in the President’s interest felt bound to rebuke. 


The eight-hour movement in this city has substantially failed. It 


_ has been broken down in the main by the desertion of Brewster's 
| carriage men, who were in receipt of a share of the profits of the 


concern, and whose adhesion to the movement had, therefore, a 


| touch of folly and absurdity in it which was difficult to explain; and 
| that of Steinway’s piano men, who are generally of a high order of 


notorious jobbers, Mr. Harlan, has recently been dismissed to make | 


way for an excellent successor, Mr. Alison of Iowa ; and one of the best 
senators, Mr. Ferry, has just been re-elected, so the process of im- 
provement is going on. Mr. Cameron, who is, however, the head 
and front of all corruption, and is a “strong Grant man,” comes up 
for re-election next winter in Pennsylvania; and this fact will 
doubtless exercise an important influence on the next State election 
and through it on the Presidential election, for unless he is greatly 
belied he will not allow considerations of expense to prevent his 
getting a legislature elected in his interest. 


Last week, in the New Hampshire Republican senatorial caucus, 
Liberal Republicanism had another opportunity to show itself in 
New England, if it exists in that region; but it didnot appear. Mr. 


| 


intelligence and education, and live on excellent terms with their 
emplovers, and to whom it was, therefore, comparatively easy to 
explain the obstacles in the way of complying with their demands. 
The cabinet-makers are still partially on strike, though the main 
body have returned to their work. Getting lower down in the labor 
scale, strikes are still pretty general, and accompanied with threats 
of violence, and some attempts at rioting, requiring the presence of 
large bodies of police. For the great majority of the men engaged 
in these proceedings, it is easy to see that two hours’ additional 
leisure would not be a blessing, but an injury. But it is useless to 


| expect that the attempt will not be repeated. Efforts will undoubt- 


| edly be now made by the “ labor reformers” to extend their organi- 


E. H. Rollins, we are glad to say, failed of his election, although he | 


has been so long a political manager, and an unscrupulous one, that 
he contrived to ruin the chances of Mr. Patterson also, who has been 
one of the best senators in Washington, and whose retirement 
is a The great principle of ‘ rotation,” too, helped to 
kill Mr. Patterson, for New Hampshire still remains overstocked 
with able men and active politicians, each of whom wants his share 
of the honors. The successful candidate for the nomination was 
Mr. Bainbridge Wadleigh, who is said to be the best lawyer in his 
county of Hillsborough. 
Patterson if possible, and it was certain that the Patterson men 
would not vote for Rollins in any case, and those two candidates had 
each a strong party, Rollins’s being the result of his own henest toil, 
and Patterson’s being largely men connected closely with the regu- 
lar party machinery, though he personally has been something 
less than a sound Administration senator—certainly has not been a 
slavish one, or rather a tyrannical rule-and-ruin Administrationist 
like Mr. Conkling. The main strength of the votes being thus divided, 


ke SS, 


It was known that Rollins would destroy | 
| frenzy of welcome, which must make Mr. Bancroft Davis feel more 


| ing. 


zation all over the country, and have the next eight-hour strike 
made in concert. ‘his employers ought certainly to anticipate, by 
initiating, not in a half-hearted, incredulous way, but with a hearty 
determination to make it succeed, some system of co-operation, such 
as is at work in Mr. Brewster’s factory. It is idle to suppose that 
the simple wages system can be profitably carried on much longer. 
The Bostonians are having what is called a “jubilee,” and 
which consists in a series of monster concerts in an immense build- 
It is exciting an amount of enthusiasm in that city and in 


| Massachusetts which, it is not disrespectful to say, the rest of the 


world finds it difficult to understand. The entire population of 
Massachusetts is said to be either in Boston or on its way thither, and 
popular feeling has been wrought up to a pitch of almost dangerous 


| intensity by the appearance of three foreign military bands—that 


| 





of the British Grenadier Guards being received with a positive 


uncomfortable than ever. The mention of ‘‘ consequential dam- 
ages,” in the Coliseum, would apparently elicit groans from thirty 
thousand trained performers, a roll of one thousand muffled drums, 
and a discharge of one hundred old cannon. We are sorry to learn, 
however, that the attendance at the performances, owing to the 
high price of admission—five dollars—is not what might be ex- 
pected from the multitude which has gathered in the city. 
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The Board of Arbitration has met at Geneva, on the 15th, as ap- 
pointed, and the main point of speculation, at this writing, is whether 
the British will or will not sueceed in procuring the adjournment for 
eight months, which, they insist, is necessary to the proper adjust- 
ment of all the difficulties which have arisen in the negotiations. 
What the attitude of our Government on this point is, is not aceu- 
rately known by the public; but the appearances indicate that it 
will consent to an adjournment for a shorter period—say one or two 
months—and there is a chance, but only a small one, that a com- 
promise of this kind may be effected. The British have in the 
meantime lodged a protest, reserving the right to withdraw in case 
the indirect claims are in any manner pressed before the tribunal. 





The trial of election petitions in England is, as our readers know, 
now handed over to judges of the common-law courts, who conduct 
the proceedings in all respects as a judicial trial, and have the 
power to unseat and award costs; and candidates convicted of 
bribery go to the penitentiary. One of the judges of the Irish Com- 
mon Pleas, Mr. Justice Keogh, has recently given a decision in a 
contest arising out of the late Galway election which, in many of 
its features, is without parallel. The return of the successful can- 
(lidate, Captain Nolan, was contested on the ground of clerical 
intimidation. The Archbishop of Tuam, two bishops, and fifty or 


spiritual and temporal, at their command to procure the return of 
the Catholic candidate. Judge Keogh is a Catholic himself, and 
spent fifty days taking evidence and hearing counsel, and passed 
nine days in giving judgment; aud his denunciations of the clergy 
surpass anything to be found in judicial literature, in our day at 
least. One priest he denounced as “ audacious and mendacious ” ; 
he proved another guilty of “deliberate perjury”; and he declared 
the evidence revealed * the most astonishing attempt at ecclesiasti- 
eal tyranny which the whole history of priestly intolerance afforded.” 
One priest was proved to have declared that he would use the con- 
fessional under the Ballot Bill. Captain Nolan, who was unseated, 
was condemned to pay the petitioner’s costs, which amount to the 
nice little sum of 860,000. A popular Subscription has been set on 
foot for his relief. 





But then there is another side to the question. Captain Nolan is 
a landlord who, a few years ago, was guilty of making some very 
arbitrary and heartless-looking evictions among his tenantry, and, 
finding it had rendered his success in polities impossible, he sub- 
mitted the question whether they were arbitrary to two arbitrators 
—one, Father Lavelle, a priest, and the other, Sir John Gray, a Dub- 
lin editor—who decided against him, and he at once reinstated the 
tenants amidst the wildest popular rejoicings. Since then he has 
been the most popular man in the country with the tenantry, and 
most thoroughly detested by the landlords, whose combination to 
defeat him at the late election was, his friends say, what led to the 
combination of the priests in his favor. Indeed, the Archbishop 
testified on the trial that the clergy would hail the ballot with de- 
light, as, by shielding the voters from landlord intimidation, it 
would save the priests the necessity of taking part in the struggle. 
Judge Keogh, throughout his decision, made no scruple of recogniz- 
ing landlord influence on the tenants with regard to their votes as 
‘safe and legitimate,” and disregarded all evidence, of which there 
was plenty, of landlord intimidation. The case is exciting great in- 
terest both as throwing some light on the prospective working of 
the ballot in Ireland, and as illustrating the curiously hostile atti- 
ude of some of the educated Irish Catholics towards the clergy. 





Spain has just been going through another ministerial crisis, 
which Senor Castelar, the well-known orator, explains in the 7ri- 
bune, with which he now corresponds regularly in that cloudy rhe- 
toric which seems to have become habitual with all the politicians 
of his school. The secret of Spanish political troubles, as he de- 


scribes it, is the secret of all the troubles of what is called * the 
Latin races,” except the Italians, and that is, that things would go 
very well if some bad person- or set of bad persons 


would only be- 


The Nation. 
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sixty priests, took part in the canvass, and used all the terrors, | “ 


399) 
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have properly, which they never do, and which the majority are an 
parently powerless to make them do. But the details are that the 
King has hesitated too long about committing himself frankly aud 
fairly to the Radicals, which, after the fall of the late Sagasta minis- 
try, he tried to avoid doing by taking himself to a conservative 
eabinet, headed by the Duke de la Torre, whieh only lasted a fort 
night. The new ministry has at its head Zorilla, and his colleagues 
are all men of the Progressive school. 
among the Spanish republicans, of whom Sehor Castelar is one of 
the chiefs, a growing tendency to practical views, which has its coun 
terpart in France, and which promises, if it continues, to make tl 
Republic a much nearer possibility in both countries than it ha 
hitherto seemed. ‘The Spanish ‘ Republican Directory” issued a peo- 
clamation, on the outbreak of the Carlist insurrection, repudiating 
all connection with that movement, and shadowing forth a potliey « 
patience, forbearance, conciliation, and peaceful agitation some 


There is visible, however. 


Ye 


| what like that on which the Gambetta Radicals have entered or ave 


trving to enter in Franee. The association of the Republic 
people’s minds with confusion and disorder and danger to properts 


; has had a strong influence, both in France and Spain, in retarding 


the growth of its intluence. Its champions are now apparenth 
about to try the steady presentation of it in a conservative and peace 

Senor Castelar’s letters are interesting as expressive of 
his own ideas and those of his party, and it is impossible to doubt 
that both are strongly and favorably intluenced by the continuance 
of order under republican auspices in France. But it is alleged by 
their enemies that their peaceable temper and love of moral suasion 
are in no small degree due to the revelation made by the campaign 
against the Carlists of the indifference of the army to polities, and 


| of its unshaken fidelity to the powers that be. 


, cussion, which resulted in a sehism of the chureb. 


A Cable despatch informs us that representatives of the America 
Presbyterians have congratulated the Synod of the Reformed Chureh 
(Protestant). now sitting in Paris, on the facet that they have assem 
bled under a republic. Just how malapropos these congratulations 
are can only be understood in the light of a previous despatch stat 
ing that the Synod had * passed through an unusually animated dis 
M. Guizot, the 
leader of the Orthodox party, maintained the authority of the Serip 
tures, while the Rev. M. Coquerel, who is at the head of the Liberal 


, party, justitied certain divergencies relative to the divinity and rr 


The Liberals, demurring at the action of the 
The point te be 


surrection of Christ. 
Orthodox majority, withdrew from the Svnod.” 
remarked is, that the Svnod was called at the instanee of M. Guizot, 
by means of his influence with M. Thiers’s government, against the 
wishes, publicly manifested, of fully one-half the Protestant body 
in France; and that this republican government, as tenacious of 
the union of church and state as the two Napoleons, has surpassed 
them both by a piece of interference unprecedented under either 
empire. The manner, too, in which the Synod was ordered to be 
composed was adverse to equitable representation, and was the only 
way in which the Orthodox party could have secured a majority. 





Their object in econvoking a synod was openly avowed. Lt was te 
maintain the Orthodox ascendency in Paris, which each election 
was rendering more precarious, by imposing a creed ou the chureh 
which would either constrain the Liberal party into acquiescence, 
or force the schism that has actually come about. Of this purpose 
the Government was fully informed after it had been persuaded to 
issue its decree of November 29, and in the contest over the Paris 
Presbytery it had an opportunity of judging somewhat of M. Guizot’s 
unpopularity. Rejected at the first polling, he was barely cleeted 
at the second, but his ambition was satisfied and his dignity saved ; 
and the Synod, like the Government, has followed his lead. It avd 
he are probably pleased with the kind of republican government 
which has enabled them to excommunicate the majority of their co- 
religionists ; but the Liberals can hardly help feeling that the best 
form of government for them was that which left the Protestants 


pretty much to themselves 
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THE END OF PARTY PRESUMPTION. | take himself, the military ring and the party managers and the 
party press were not slow to assume forhim. When we were hardy 
enough to criticise him, and ungrateful enough to doubt his capa- 


— aeepsiea may be the issue of the coming Presidential elec- 
tion 2 A % os oe 
city, we were reminded of Appomattox and the Wilderness. The poli- 


regards the candidates, one thing is certain—it will 


bring to an end what we may call the period of party presumption, ae } eae ‘ ; 
hich 1 lasted eight yeat Andrew Johnson was its best ticians were able to take up this position because for a time the people 
which has now lasted eign ears. Anare v0 iS yalS t >) - is —" - i - - a 
< —— ee shee ke passively acquiesced in it. Divested of words, the principle was simply 
ersonification and its earliest result. Sober politics cannot | ¢ : ‘ 


this, that to one who has done many things for the national advan- 
tage, it should be permitted to do many things for the national dis- 
advantage. We in America do not like to confront our debts, and 
count out the payment im square coin. A hundred thousand or so, 


p 

be said to antedate the spring of 1865. The managers of the 
war had too grave a job upon their hands to leave them much 
leisure for the smail triumphs cf possession. Europe was scep- 


tical and contemptuous; a mean and unprincipled minority ek aaet at naaaensitiatin-tey Wate: wpaelill Thies Vales hie tall ond 
watched every slip and profited by every necessary usurpation; an | pe iin a 2 oii aeiiiae “Aiea “a siucines ert aie te 
often despondent though determined people never withdrew their | the next eigh t years the neti moral, and political inter- 
eyes from the capital. It was not given us to see Lincoln tested by oii “-s Panesar te pen Agate seni pra ae ae ie datas 
what must have been his astonishing success during the years just inefficiently it sist nt the earth te caeanetiion of 
following the close of the war. In the few happy days which iuter- the countey dusting the first half of the present duntatatantion 
vened between Lee’s surrender and the death of the President, the naan besos “ee aii an porate re ooeiinetie pop ot eel 
feeling everywhere had been that we “should let old Abe have | sie that 7 etna ating tual on chee i anti shall peal 
his own way—that we should do just as he said.” Johnson was no yeoman hint bully : but saailien Bch sete ot potion 2 ny in 
sooner in office than he felt at his back the whole moral support | maine ans in ain ae The aaiitie saath iiual cared of es 
which would have been Lincoln’s, only a little embittered and inten- | Republican oie el to the pea te : ee by that a 2 
sified. Johnson was forcible, persistent, able to some degree, but | . _ he antes ga ‘ - ges : : 
violent, without education either moral or mental, with no self-com- | gg ROR ben aman long _— Sane Ne mena ae — 
mand, and very little knowledge of human nature. The arrogance ome a 5 me suhansins, ma rst _— - 
which destroyed him was more our fault than his own. Without | a RAE EEE. SURE Sale tees EEE Oe 
knowing anything about him, we began to “get him up” in the | gon eae —— d 1 beli that 
qualities which we thought he ought to possess. Because Lincoln shall noon my aegis we i icky pre onan 
had been gentle and wise, we concluded that Johnson must be just a ama nabs prt pd last ei sige ol was 
and inflexible. ‘The statesmanship which would hang Jeff. Davis pea am the weenie en a at dais a eek ae aaa. 
was just then believed to be the sort for the crisis, and Johnson’s gp deprecation nies inane vague constituency existing 
severe photograph chimed in very well with this mood. The press, it celia ia se oe In “ eealinin steone a apparently without 
the people, the clergy, the poulticians everywhere Battered btm. cael this was not 9 tetenemeshebie The party which had so 
aaslppeagwrsanapreteydtpactchartprenebicinten deaarsgvener lige: saareonsnnsesedh long been its , Teat onan was visibl ae with the finger of 
came to think that he owned the country. Accordingly, when the | dissolution tte =e and alle formidable competitor had nominated 
first opposition began to define itself, his rage and consternation | pate ties thd eatd soa support; but the Convention 
were in propertion to his astonishment. “My policy,” exclaimed | , anal te understand that its ostensible success was due quite as 
Johnson, opening wide hiseyes; ‘‘where are the ingrates and traitors apt b to accident mere 5 ot th with the b : “ity Its st a 
them. It took but a few months of Thad. Stevens’s insolence, Con- the Porc. tem at shorlons oon Gueches “They haow 
gressional thwarting, and tenure-of-office acts to teach him Solon’s ‘tnt tities mad aeidenih porta ‘ide dia pea think it saan uithene sup- 
RNA, 0S GEE: RO GARD: RANEY SANT: Se: ROEES eee She eee ae Ae sient Grant even we Adams, yet whom it would take but very little 
pet , — are : : to drive into opposition to the Government. Consciously to the think- 
bs me ee ps acta patie = ee - ame 8ttig ing men of the party, and in a more indistinct way to the masses, 
ae ae — — omg ype song er a perme paeam, Grant now holdsa very different position from that occupied by him 
responsible nominally to the people, but in reality to posterity, in 1868. Mr. O. P. Morton, who is the last man to tell the people a 
neither better hor worse, wiser nor more es mares vanes ee | truth of which they are not already in pretty strong possession, said 
gressmen, fora year or two lorded it over the country without stint or t the etemniaiiaii sacidtnnniniidhie ican Retin ith stay aumeatitn of 
limit. They did ail sorts of high-handed things, and persuaded them- | i ms ye i he : pe rte fies d . a be , ) a 
selves and the people that their acts were necessary to save the rowed oodinaplpuanptep-manee me ; voting oF 1s See. 
All this seems to us to show a spirit of concession on the part of the 
| old managersto the rising party which they may for atime withstand, 


country and to protect the Republic from the ‘‘ man at the other end 


of the Avenue,” as the late Thaddeus Stevens used courteously to de- | ’ : : 
: | but which they can never again dare treat with contempt and pre- 


signate the President. When at last Grant came into office, the | j “ ‘ . 

: “ aS ae eae gat : : sumption. We shall have a block upon the Government in a liberated 
people pretty much relegated all matters of politics into his hands, bli ‘ 1 btd- setnestts to ©) > oh 
and betook themselves to business. The country was “ settled,” a on apes ~e weg prcbmnse y “ a on a 

P es » ms } ) 5 . j 
which meant that it must take care of itself while the people were | et ‘ Asse : : ong ny Play ie > y 
: , : : | and the ideas of advance which the party had all on its side in 1856 
permitted to make money. Had Grant’s head been a giddy one, the , were ri : 
first few months of his rule must have turned it But he is not | we cee Se eenel ae hans eae eae eee 
light-headed ; he certainly possesses cool sense, and has all along | Ronnenns, the meer will it enlist the hostility —oem elements. In 
kept a reasonable estimate of himself, upon which, we are glad to any event, therefore, we may congratulate ourselves that the pre- 
- A Sin aeentaieall Midiauiaat kala ca hes cae ee enunel sumption of party is at an end, because that which is always the 
peneve, DIS ‘Teche he sPOCrs “ , ‘ op 4 Cc sed. ° ae eye 
é ac ‘eal reason of pres ( onger exists—the ability to presume 
He is of a turn too slow and phlegmatic to be in much danger from | oe Ese ee ene eee sigs 


: 5 ; ‘ ; . | With impunity. 
that vanity which overtakes temperaments more impulsive and vi- 
vacious. Moreover, even Grant, as we shall see, believes in history 
; ? 4 ” : . : a TT” ’ Y vr yAT r A rr rr ATTY 
when he knows it. He had Johnson’s “my policy” in his mind PUBLIC OPINION ON THE TREATY. 


| 
| 

when be said, “‘ I shall have a policy to recommend, but none to en- | A FTER a careful perusal of all the explanations and revelations 
} 
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force against the will of the people.” He does not quite think that | / called forth by the miscarriage of the Treaty of Washington 
lic owns this country—whieh is an astonishing piece of modesty on | on the question of the indirect claims, the conclusion at which we 
his part, for until within a few months he very nearly did own it. | have arrived as to the nature of the “misunderstanding” is not 
rhe tone of presumption which he was too wary or too sensible to ' that, according to the popular English theory, there was a tacit 
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agreement to exclude these claims, which the American Government 
has violated; and not that, according to the London Spectator’s 
theory, the Commissioners used a refined technical phraseology which 
would earry out their intention of excluding the claims before a tri- 
bunal of lawyers, but breaks down under merely popular examina- 
tion; but something of this sort: The indirect claims had been 
brought before the public mind in America by Mr. Sumner’s speech, 
as claims capable of legal appreciation, as well as of justification 
in the forum of morals, and it was very unlikely, or, at all events, 
it would be very dangerous, to suppose that they had not taken just 
hold of it. No treaty of peace would be satisfactory, or would put 
an end to the ill-feeling between the two countries, which did not 
deal with all the causes of this ill-feeling ; and, therefore, it would 
be very imprudent, even if the indirect claims were not legally sup- 
portable, to pass them over without notice, or, at all events, to bar 
them in express terms. The British Commissioners had it, there- 
fore, duly impressed upon them, that whatever was agreed upon 
must not only satisfy the American Commissioners, but satisfy the 
Senate and the people. The British Commissioners, on the other 
hand, maintained that under no circumstances. could they agree to 
the submission of these claims to the arbitrators; so a compro- 
mise was found under which the claims were neither to be ex- 
pressly provided for nor expressly excluded from the Treaty. 
When each side came to interpret this compromise, after the nego- 
tiators had separated, the British undoubtedly held that the Ameri- 
cans were bound to say no more about it. The Americans felt 
equally bound not to press for an award under it; but the Adminis- 
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tration was cither afraid to go before the people on this basis, or | 


else was anxious to have the credit of making a cleaner sweep of 
international differences than the Treaty actually provided for. So 
it conceived the idea of claiming consequential damages in the Case, 
even to the extent of the cost of the war, and, indeed, everything 
for which the wildest imagination in the country ever dreamed of 
holding Great Britain liable, and bringing the claim before the 
tribunal in the full certainty that it would be rejected, and then, 
after it was rejected, turning round to the voters and saying, * You 
see, we demanded everything of Great Britain we could think of or 
that you ever thought of, but the tribunal bas decided against us; 
there is, therefore, now no use in talking of it any further.” 


This theory of the matter will account in a creditable way— 
and it is the only one that will do so—for the policy pursued by 
the Administration after the outery in England over the Amer- 
ean Case began. First of all, it said it did not expect any 
award under the claims, referring back to the discussion of 
the Commissioners; then, the British continuing to be ob- 
streperous, it said it fully expected the claims to be rejected; 
but, being still further pressed, said it presented them for the pur- 
pose of having them rejected, and thus establishing a rule of which 
the United States would have the benefit hereafter. Now, the 
most curious thing in the imbroglio has been the bewilderment 
with which the American public has watched the Adminis- 
tration going through this process. We believe not one man ina 
thousand understood what the State Department was driving at. 
When the people heard what the demand was that Mr. Bancroft 
Davis made of England, we think we describe correctly the state of 
public feeling when we say it was one of mingled surprise and 
amusement; but when they heard further that these demands were 
not seriously made, but were made merely to draw forth rejection, 
they were not only suprised but completely puzzled. Nevertheless, 
the Administration was, there is reason to believe, engaged the 
whole time in trying in a clumsy way to satisfy what it believed to 
be public opinion. How was it it did not know what public opinion 
about the matter was? The public, we assert with confidence, had 
no expectation of hearing one word more about consequential da- 
mages after the Treaty was published, and was perfectly satisfied 
With any disposition which the American Commissioners made of 
them. Those Commissioners were distinguished jurists, in whom 
the people had thorough confidence, and if they declared there was 


ation. 
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nothing to be said about indirect cluims, nobody would have men- 
tioned them or have expected them to be mentioned again. Low 
came it that the Administration did not believe this? 
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This is a question of considerable importance, and acorrect answer 
toit would throw considerabie light on the relations 
people and the Government. 
cult to get at through the press than the exact state of the public 
mind on any question not of first-class importance and intere 
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ol the press to the 


There is probably nothing more difli- 


On foreign questions, about which, as a general rule, the publie 
does not feel much interest, the difficulty is almost insuperable. 
When the Administration of the day takes up any foreign 
press looks on at first in 
watching the matter strictly with reference to home policy, au: 
representing the people very much as the showman represented 
those two strange beasts, the “‘ gvaseutus” and the *“ proce.” The 
house was crowded, waiting for their appearance, when a fearf 
noise was heard behind the scenes, and the proprietor appeared and 
informed the audience, with a trembling voice, that the gvaseutus 
had got loose and killed the proce; that they hoped to be able to 
subdue him, and prevent his eseape into the body of the house, but, 
of course, could not tell what might happen. 
press—and especially the opposition press—while a foreign que 
tion is pending, invariably assures the Secretary that the people 
behind it, “‘smashing things,” and longing to rend somebody, tha 
the editors will keep it quict if they can, but cannot hope to do so 
very long, and that on the subject of the existing controversy with 
England, France, or Spain, the animal is in a most dangerou 
per. The result is that the poor Secretary is apt to get up all 
of little theories intended to entrap the monster or distract bis at 
tion, and is often in the middle of them when the evaseutus m 
his appearance in the guise of an honest farmer in his Sund 
clothes, who, inspecting the apparatus*prepared for him, and | 
for what kind of beast the Secretary took him, sometimes lau 
consumedly, but at others is very much disgusted. 


perfect silence, 


In like manner, the 


We believe the feeling of disgust is that most prevalent just now, 
and that it arises from the want of a perfect understanding on the 
part of the State Department of what the public was thinking, and 
on the part of the public of what the Department was doing. In eth 
words, there were faults on both sides. If we kuew more of the 
facts of the foreign policy of the Government. and even two or three 
facts of the foreign pelicy of the Govern: nd even t 
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of the great newspapers get into the habit of discussing them, mn 
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nation, we should have no more imbroglivs like the present one. 
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for “the good of the party,” but for the enlightenment of the 
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BERKELEY SPRINGS. 
BERKELEY SprinGcs, W. Va., June id, 1272 
\ "ATERING-PLACES south of the Potomac are credited, not uniust!r, 
with inaccessibility, to which, when overcome, succeeds general al 
sence of creature comforts. Mr. 
book on the Vi 


Pollard—to the manor born—has in his 


inia Springs an amusing chapter, in which he lectures land 






hortcoiminvgs, and advises them to get rid of the delusion, too 
: St d by the N 
rous hospitality to guests, who should, in common politeness, accept withou 
nurmur such entertainment as “ gentlemanly proprietors” may condesceud 
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that they are dignitied hosts exter ding a vene- 


Coming here under medical edict somewhat against my wil 





I am agreeably surprised to find Berkeley easy of acecess—five hours from 
Baltimore by Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—and affording better than ordi 
nary accommodation in comfort and luxury. A handsome hotel at the } 

| of a wooded ridge, and on the edge of a charming grove of forest trees, laid 


out in walks and vocal with song of birds and rippling of pellucid » 


bubbling springs; and inviting baths of every size and variety, are U ; 
lient features. 
The oldest of the thermal sisterhocd in the United States, B 
seen every period of American history, and gone threugh various phares of 
prosperity and adversity. Its earliest visitors were exclusively the really 
“first families” of Virginia—to wit: the Whonkenties, Ontponies, and Has- 
' 


sinungaes, who, according to Thomas Jefferson, owned large and valueless 
plantations of forest, and frequented these parts long before the advent of 
that virtuous princess Pocaloutas in the lower counties. 


These distin- 
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yuished visitors left no cards; but arrow-heads and hatchets found seattered 
over the adjace ut hills testify their pre 
who came long distanees to bathe in these healing waters. 


ence in pursuit of game to sup- 
Inno- 

t of iodine, and without suspicion of silicate or sulphate, they neverthe- 
less Knew from experience what cured their rheumatisms. Small ceremony 
id but little reserve were they troubled with. Their bathing-place was a 
01 scooped out of the white sand, without other screen or canopy than the 


| 


rest trees 

Presently arrived the first recorded white visitor—a stripling of some six- 
teen years, emnployed by Baron Fairfax to survey wild lands, the name of 
hiiu—George Washington. In default of register of fashionable hotel, he 
mule this entry in bis journal: “ March 18, 174".—We this day called to see 
the famous [warm springs; we camped out in the field this night.” In 
course of years Indian aud savage wigwam disappeared, colouial farmers and 
yentry came, and from early summer till late autumn lived in board or can- 
vas tents, or in the wagons that brought them; some few wealthy aristocrats 
had log huts. Provisions they brought with them, eking out supplies with 
gume on the hills and fish in the river. Decorous screens of pine bush now 
surrounded the bathing-place ; and at certain hours feminine occupation and 
forbidding blast of tiu horn exiled odious males from a certain prescribed 
circle. One day Engiand wanted the French Fort Duquesne, where Pitts- 
burg now stands, and the hills of Berkeley were vocal with sound of trumpet 
and drum, as Braddock’s army in gallant array swept through these valleys 
to their graves on the banks of the Monongahela. It left no trace here but 
the name of Sir John (from Sir John Sinelair) to the littie creek falling into 
the Potomae where is now the railroad station of the same name. 

So high stood Berkeley’s thermal virtues in the estimation of Virginia, 
that amid all the care and turmoil of the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia placed upon its statute-book an enactment 
(October, 1776) vesting in trustees the title to these springs*and securing 
their use for the benefit of the public for ever. Town-lots were laid out, and 
uinong the purchasers were George Washington, Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and General Horatio Gates. Washington mentions in his will “‘Two 
well-situated and handsome buildings to the amount of £150.” People 
here point out the site of these houses, now covered with a handsome mod- 
ern cottage. History of that period frequently refers to Berkeley. The 
charming Baroness de Riedesel, wife of the commander of the Hessian con- 
tingent in Bargoyne’s army, speaks of it in her published journal (1779). 
Here it may be well to premise that the place has successively gone under 
the names of Frederick, Bath, and Berkeley—which last it retains. Says 
the Baroness : 

‘We made, at the Frederick Springs, the acquaintance of General Wash- 
ington’s family and also of Madame Carroll and her husband. She was a 
most lovable woman and an ardent patriot, but reasonable, and we became 
great friends. She spent most of her forenoons with us. At such times 
Captain Geismar played the violin and I sang Italian airs, which gave her 
the greatest delight. One day, while thus engaged, a countryman from whom 
we had in vain endeavored, by mauy kind words, to obtain fresh butter, 
cameinuponus. As the Americans are generally fond of music, he listened 
attentively, and, when I had finished, he asked me to sing again. I asked 
him sportively what he would give me for a song, as I would not sing gratis. 
‘Two pounds of butter,’ he at once answered. The idea pleased me, and I 
forthwith began to sing. As soon as I had done he said: ‘ Play another 
tune, but give us something lively.” My acquiescence so pleased him that 
the next morning he brought me four or five poands of fresh butter. He 
also brought his wife with him and entreated me to sing again for them. I 
thus sueceeded in winning their good-will, and afterwards we lacked for 
nothing in the way of marketing. The best of the joke was that he fully 
believed I was in earnest with my bargain, and, having paid for my music 
with his butter, he was surprised and reluctant when | insisted on paying 
him the money for it.” 

June 13, 1724, James Rumsey and Robert Throckmorton advertise in the 
Maryland Gazette “a very commodious boarding-house at the sign of the 
Liberty-pole and Flag,” where they purpose to “render the situation of 
those who honor them with their commands perfectly agreeable.” Then 
comes the inevitable newspaper correspondent, even at that early day, with 
letters to the Maryland Gazette. Dr, Jobnson still reigned supreme in litera- 
ture, and, accordingly, we have a proclamation “In the name of the 
Prophet--figs !” 

‘* Richmond, Va., June 19, 1784.--The histories of the most eminent em- 
pires cannot produce more flattering or greater instances of the genius of a 
people proud to cultivate the arts and eloquencies of polite refinement in the 
infaney of its natural existence, that is, in a state of freedom, than in the 
United States of America. Among the various exertions of that legislative 
wisdom and well-directed policy pervading the whole for the permanent 
establishment of general good and national grandeur, we are happy to find 
hat the convenience of a medicinal bath supported on a plan of propriety 

11 decorum has engaged the attention of the public. Popular respect will 
determine whether this plan can have for its basis the uses of similar springs 
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Then, after enumerating all the special attractions of the place, the 
epistle closes : 

From Greece and Rome 
Let us heil, therefore, 


“The Muses follow freedom, said Socrates. 
they certainly fled when those mighty empires fell. 
their residence in America.” 

The Rumsey who advertised the boarding-house was none other than the 
James Rumsey who anticipated Fulton by fifteen years in the application of 
steam to boats. Plunged in various industrial sposulations, he yet found 
time to perfect a model which he floated on the waters of a secluded little 
bay of the Potomac River, at the mouth of Sir John’s Run. When com- 
pleted, the guests at the Springs were invited to witness its trial trip. The 
result is recorded in a certificate given to Rumsey—a certificate worthy of 
preservation : 

“I have seen the model of Mr. Rumsey’s boat, construcied to work 
against the stream; examined the powers upon which it acts; been eye-wit- 
ness to an actual experiment in running waters of some rapidity ; and give 
it as my opinion (alihough I had little faith before) that he has discovered 
the art of working boats by mechanism and small manual assistance against 
rapid currents; that this discovery is of vast importance, may be of the 
greatest usefulness in our inland navigation ; and ii it sueeeeds, of which | 
have no doubt, that the value of it is greatly enhanced by the simplicity of 
the work, which, when explained, may be executed by the most common 
mechanic. Given under my hand, in the town of Bath, County of Berkeley, 
in the State of Virginia, this 7th of September, 1784. 

““GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

Fortified with this paper, Rumsey went to England, but died on the 
threshold of successful exhibition of a model boat ou the Thames. His cor- 
respondence from London mentions his acquaintance with a young American, 
a student of engineering, by name Robert Fulton. 

With facilities of travel, and increase of watering-places, Berkeley be- 
came comparatively inaccessible until, in 1843, Hancock, six miles off, was 
reached by the progressing Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Again fashion and 
failing health began to rendezvous at Berkeley uvtil the tocsin of rebellion 
sounded. Then came a biank of six years. In 1870, the principal hotel 
was purchased by acompany of solid men, and is now admirably kept. From 
various springs the Berkeley waters are used both for drinking and bathing. 
Of the uniform teniperature 74° Fahrenheit, they are light, sparkling, and 
tasteless. Taken internally, they are a good internal lubricator, beneficial 
for derangements of the stomach, impaired appetite, or feeble digestion. Ex- 
ternally used, they are efficacious in rhenmatism, nervous disorders, and 
chronic affections of the mucous membrane. In most of the forms of bron- 
chitis, too, these waters drunk and bathed in are said to afford certain relief. 
For the plunging and swimming invalid, Berkeley is a veritable watery 
paradise ; private baths, twelve feet by five, a gentleman’s swimming-bath 


| five feet deep, and sixty feet by twenty in size, and a ladies’ plunge-bath 


floored with white marble, thirty feet by sixteen. 


ENGLAND. 
LONDON, May 31, 1872. 

1 ee most lively sensation of the last few wecks has been produced by the 

judgment delivered in the case of the Galway election. The whole pro- 
ceeding is strikingly characteristic of the difficulties of government in Lre- 
land. The election was contested by Captain Trench, who was put forward 
by the gentry of the district, and Captain Nolan, who was the nominee of 
the Catholic priesthood. It was not a question of Protestant against Catholic, 
for Captain Trench had a large number of Catholic supporters, but of ultra- 
montanes against the moderate men of all parties. The priests strained 
their influence to the uttermost, animated chiefly by the desire to upset the 
non-sectarian system of education ; and the nature of priestly influence in 
Ireland was most vividly illustrated by their performance. Mr. Justice 
Keogh, himself a Roman Catholic, and formerly a member of Parliament, 
indulged in a philippie which to English ears sounds, it must be admitted, 


| seareely in harmony with the calm judicial tone appropriate to the bench, 


but which may perhaps be, as we are assured it is, congenial to Irish 
tastes. He went out of his way, for example, to defend the character of 
Cromwell from imputations cast upon it by “the vile tongue of that auda- 
cious and mendacious priest, Father Conway.” He seeins to have described 
another person—perhaps in reference to words that had been used in the 
trial—as ‘“‘that obscene monster, Pat Barrett.” Pat Barrett may, for avy- 
thing I know, be an obscene monster, but English judges do not habitually 
indulge in such flowers of rhetoric. However that may be, the said obscene 
monster and his friends, acting under the instigation of the priests, had 
established a reign of terror in Galway. The “ ecclesiastical circumyalla- 
tion” was complete, and Captain Trench was not put up by the landlords 
till “ every avenue of the constitution had been held by ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion.” The result was, in short, so Judge Keogh declared, “the most asto- 
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vishing attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny which the whole history of priestly 
intolerance afforded.” The flocks themselves knew and cared as much about 
denominational education as they did about the squaring of the circle; but 
priests warned them from the altars that the finger of scorn should be pointed 
at all who voted for Captain Trench, that they would be considered as rene- 
gades, and, as we may inier, that they would meet with a very unpleasant 
reception in the next world. The notorious Father Lavelle spoke of the 
“political death-kuell” of Captain Trench, and, as the Judge remarked, the 
fortunate possessor of a blunderbuss in Tipperary was not likely to distinguish 
accurately between a political and a physical death-knell. Tt had been an- 
nounced that the priests would create such a panic that gentlemen would be 
afraid to wander beyond their own grounds. Shots had been fired into houses. 
The obscene monster had hunted gentlemen through the fields with a follow- 
ing of congenial rowdies. One gentleman had fought his way to the polls 
at the head of twenty-seven men, and several of them had been wounded. 
Priests had declared from the altar that voters might break promises to vote 
for Captain Trench. They had announced that, if the Ballot Bill passed, they 
would use the confessional to extort votes. One priest, who had denied 
having made some indecent observations about a lady, was proved to have 
committed perjury. And, in short, the people had generally beeowe “ mind- 
less, brainless, coward instruments in the hands of ecclesiastical de.pots.” 

The judgment not only unseated Captain Nolan, but declared that the 
votes given to him in spite of warning had been thrown away, and that 
therefore his antagonist was duly elected. The Judge would report that the 
Archbishop of Tnam, two other Roman Catholic bishops, and a number of 
their clergy, had been guilty of an organized attempt to defeat the free fran- 
chise of the electors, and that Captain Nolan and his clerical supporters had 
been guilty of corrupt practices. I am not quite aware of the legal conse- 
quences of this report, whether it involves the necessity of a prosecution, or 
whether, as I think, it deprives the persons named of the franchise. The 
Judge concluded by saying that an attempt had been made to set up a more 
galling ascendancy than that which had recently been struck down, aud that 
he was proud that his countrymen had had the intelligence and spirit to de- 
feat it. The judgment, whether we consider it as trespassing beyoud the 
herders of judicial propriety or not, has produced a profound impression. 
The Roman Catholic Church, as Judge Keogh observed, enjoys at least as 
much freedom in Ireland as in any country in the world. Its priests exer- 
cise an immense influence, not only upon the peopie, but upon the Knglish 
Government, against which they are ready to form an alliance with all the 
elements of disorder in the country. Cardinal Cullen is one of the greatest 
powers in the country, and Mr. Gladstone’s government have been generally 
suspected of carrying on a danyerous flirtation with the priestly power. Al- 
though the question of Irish education has been carefully kept out of sight, 
in spite of Mr. Fawcett’s efforts, it is the subject of imperious demands from the 
priests. It must be prominent in the next session, and may not improbably 
involve a break-up of existing parties. The object of the priests in the Gal- 
way election was to prove that their demands were supported by the great 
body of the population, and the judgment now delivered is a curivus 
comment upon the nature of the now at work. The next 
time that we are told that the Irish people insist on having their 
education committed to the hands of the priesthood, we shall know 
what to think of the spirit in which the demand is made. Other comments 
I must leave to you. I have been told that there are a good many Irishmen 
in New York, and you can probably judge of their fitness to carry on a 
satisfactory system of representative government. Ireland at any rate 
is not altogether edifying to the admirer of free institutions; and, though 
Mr. Justice Keogh has administered a severe rebuff for the moment to the 
priestly party, it remains to be seen whether similar disorders may not he re- 
produced in the future. Now that the Ballot Bill is on the point of being ear- 
ried, it will be curious to see whether the spiritual machinery of the confes- 
sional will not be more than a match for the ingenious apparatus devised br 
our political theorists. 

The Ballot Bill, as [ come upon that dreary topic, has at last been sent up 
to the House of Lords by a fair majority. Government judiciously placed 
the third reading on a day when our legislators are wearied by their annual 
holiday at the Derby, and are looking forward to another day’s relaxation 
at the Oaks. The debate was languid enough, as, indeed, the subject 
has been talked to death. The orthodox preachers of liberalism disagree 
as to whether the mutilations to which the measure has been subjected 
have , really injured its efficacy. I do not presume to decide, and still 
less is it clear whether the House of Lords will muster up courage enough to 
reject it altogether and try the effect of adding a little more water to a con- 
coction already too mild to satisfy ardent advocates of the cause. Of course, 
if they do, there will be a good deal of bluster, and it is possible that Goy- 
ernment may force the measure through by staking their existence on its 
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success, or that Conservatives may be glad to get rid of a question which 
has leng been a nuisance aud to which they probably attach no very greet 
importance. 

A much more vital matier for the Ministry, and indeed for the country 
generally, is the Washington Treaty. It has not yet come in auy shapi 
before Parliament. Mr. Disraeli put a very iong question to Mr. Glad 
stove about it the other night, and Mr. Gladstone replied at equal leagth. and 
without throwing much light upon the question. Other n 
questiening without any great su 


wn be Lave bees 
emovers Lave been 
trying their luck at cross 


and have 
been met by the usual appeals for forbear } 


™ ) 
anee, Che ceneral ten @r ol tine 


country seems to be a growing distrust of the vaiue of the Treaty in any 


shape. The course of the discussion seems to show that there is a funda 
mental misunderstanding at bottom, which cannot be got out of the way br 
any quantity of judicious patching and tinkering. 
of contradictory telegrams, which leave us still in doubt as to the action ot 
the United States Senate and the chance of saving the Treaty by sou 


I can therefore only say at present that, 


We have every day a set 


more or less skilful compromises. 


| if it falls through, the misfortune will not create the regret which would 


| punctiliousness to such a degree that we rendered our meat 


have been universally felt a short time ago. We have that th 
whole Treaty was drawn up in such ambiguous terms that 
standings would probably arise from the attempt to put it in action ; every 
new patch makes more rents than it mends; and we had better, 

apt to fancy, drop the whole concern, and be as we were before. ‘The last 
light thrown upon te subject has come from a lecture delivered by Pro 

Bervard. The main pith of his speech seemed to be that a treaty ought net 
to be drawn up with legal accuracy. He has more or less attempted to 
explain away his words, but, as it seems to me, with very indifferent suceess 
The meaning of the Treaty, he thinks, is plain enough, and he holds that it 
was ‘carefully framed to embrace only specitic claims” 
that the punctilious self-respect of governments and voters has to be oot 

sulted, and that “in a treaty it is often vecessary to accept a less tinished oi 


a SUSPICION 
new misunide 


so W vr 


but then he say 


even a less accurate expression instead of a more finished or more aceurate 
one; and it must be construed liberally and reasonably according to what 
appears to be the true relation of the contracting parties.” Uf that is the 
best which one of the negotiators can say for himsell, it requires little acute 
ness to explain the failure of the Treaty. We have respeeted each other's 
ing unintelligible, 
and have been a good deal more amiable than businesslike 

reaping the vatural fruits of such a mode of doing business ; 


We are now 
and there is 


| some plausibility in the suggestion that we had better make a clean sweep 
| of the whole and try to begin over again with a clearer mutual understand- 


| ing. 


| around his printed matter. 
| selves bound t: 


It is a melancholy conclusion enough, and oue to which I should eome 
with great reluctance, but certainly the tendency so far is unmistakably in 
this direction. I fear that the negotiators must begin to feel that the honors 
bestowed upon them for their success were a trifle premature, and the Gov 
ernment must be growing sensible that their one great achievement of last 
year is ending in something like a fiasco. That, however, is comparatively 
a small consideration, in presence of the international difficulties. A greater 
disappointment could hardly have happened to those who regard the estab- 
lishment of good feeling between Eugland and the United States as a matter 
We can only console ourselves by throwiug thé 
blame as much as possible upon the bunglivg of our statesmen, and hoping 
that the two nations are at bottom wiser than their representatives 


of growing importance. 


= 
Correspondence 

POST-OFFICIAL REDTAPERY. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Some weeks ago, while in the city of New York, I received from 
Hartford, Conn., sundry proofs, covered by a two-cent stamp and enclosed 
in an envelope marked “ printed matter,” aud having the opposite corners 
cut open. I had already received several similar envelopes at Washington, 
D. C., and returned proofs in like manner from that place; so, naturally 
having no doubt about the propriety of what was allowed at headquarters, 
I undertook to do the same thing from New York. The proots did not reach 
their destination. On enquiry, I was informed by the New York post-office 
that they were “held for postage,” without further explanation. But I 
afterwards ascertained indirectly that the letter of the law excludes all rega- 
larly-made envelopes, however cut open at the ends or corners, and that, to 
be on the safe side, the sender must take the trouble to paste a piece of paper 
Many postmasters, however, do not feel them 
carry out this literal strictness. Hence the rule becomes 


oppressive by its uncertainty. It way be asked, ““ Why make a fass about 
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nine or twelve cents postage?” I answer, it is not that which I am concerned 
about leed, I shall always take good care hereafter to put my proofs iuto 
a regular envelope and pay letter postage on them. It is the false pretence 
and the « ypointment. Besides, I do not pretend to make myseif a stau- 
dard. Tl t y seem to be persons to whom the difference in postage 
is an o} is supposed to be; else why pass such a law ? 

It1 »b 1 tl as paternal government is looking up, especiaily 
ince Greeley nomi ion, th little teehniealities are of service to the 
public, and teach us to be precise and conscieutious, and not to violate the 
letter of an absurd law, eve if some of the authorities counive at our viola- 
tion. Leaving out all other objections to this plea, one sufficient answer is 


that the gr 
fault. Thus, in the present instane 
gcathed, bei 


the pr ine pal 


*r penalty usually falls on the party who did not commit the 
+, While I did not escape entirely un- 
r put to the trouble of writing several letters on the subject, 
ulferer was the Philological Association, whose whole machi- 


hranaoht 
sro il 


I 

to a stand-still for ten days. 

“printed matter” regulation seems to be a part of that 
earefully-arranged system by which our erudite government so sedulously 


di against ail the higher branches of literature and learning. 


criminates 


Just look at the items. First, the denial of international copyright, owing 
to which, as one of the Harpers’ own tools confesses, lexicons, critical edi- 


tions of the classics, aud learned commentaries generally, are almost un- 
uative productions. 
than trebles, the price of many books required in special subjects, and uever 
by avy possibility republished | 


known as 


Then our judicious tariff trebles, or more 


nere,. 





Then we have a supremely absurd law 
about manuscripts being postable at low rates, provided they are book: mauu- 
scripts—which constitute perhaps one per cent. of the written matter de- 
spatched to editors and publishers, not to speak of the impossibility in many 
cases of deciding beforehand whether a manuscript is “ book” ornot. Finally, 
And all the 
while we brag and crow about our national encouragement of literature, 
which consists 
author. 


we have this petty, piddling legislation about printed matter. 


CARL BENSON. 


Lenox, Mass., Jur 


ANT OR GREELEY? 


TO THE EDiTOR oF TITE NATION: 


Sir: In company with thousands of young men in this section who de- 
sire to do their duty to the country, I have grave doubts what course to 
take in the coming campaign. The first vote I ever cast was for Grant in 
1563. I do not feel that I can vote for him again. Mr. Greeley I can but 
regard as the most thoroughly unfit of all our public men for the office of 
President. 

The chances now are that the Baltimore Convention will either endorse 
him or nominate some regular Old Line Democrat whom I should be equally 
unwilling to vote for. 

Under these circumstances I have written to you, and I know that words 
from you upon this matter would be read thoughtfully and carefully by 
almost the entire body of young and educated Republicans throughont 
Massachusetts. I come in daily contact with a great number of young Re- 
publicans, and the same story is heard from all: “I can’t vote for Greeley, 
and I don’t want to vote for Grant, but what can I do?’ We don’t like to 
‘rs and not vote at all, although I feel that such will be the only 
ious course unless new light is given. 

Boston. 


[We have received a good many letters of this sort, and have in 
reply only to repeat what we have said in substance already—that 
in polities our ideal is never attainable; that after reaching as high 
we must after all take what we can touch; that whe- 
ther one ought to abstain from voting altogether if no candidate in 
the field be acceptable, is a nice question in casuistry; but it is at 
all events ‘‘ a probable opinion,” as the Jesuit fathers say, that, your 
vote being a trust as well as a franchise, you owe it to your fellow- 

to make a as much as 
possible whatever evil there isin the situation, however indifferent you 
may yourself be to the result; that our belief is that, except on the 
points of nepotism and “ gift-taking ” and ignorance, Greeley would 
he which have been raised against Grant, 
surpasses Grant in gullibility, and is far inferior to him in executive 


ibility; that Greeley’s advent would be marked by a redistribution 


as we can, 


citizens selection, and assist them in avoiding 


open to all the objections 


Nation. 
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of oflices which would plunge the civil service into a far worse con- 
dition than that in which it is now, as he is surrounded by even a 
lower class of politicians than those who surround Grant, and is 
now daily contracting obligations to them which he will be forced to 
(lischarge by quartering them on the Treasury, and that among 
them would be found a swarm of Democrats hungry with the hun- 
ger of ten years’ opposition and full of contempt for him; that he 
would, without his knowledge perhaps, be managed by these men 
and for their benefit; that his advent to power too would stimulate 
all the worst tendencies of the day, and these which make most 


| strongly against reform—contempt for training and for experience of 
| allkinds; faith in blatherskite and bawling as instruments of human 
| regeneration ; disregard of character as a social or political force ; 


| 


| series, are announced by Holt & Williams. 


| farcical views of government and legislation; recklessness and in- 


difference to details in administration; and that subtle but never- 
theless potent hindrance to civilization which consists in the culti- 
vation of grossness and vulgarity of manners as things in them- 
selves desirable.—Eb. NATION. ] 
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I} APPLETON & CO. have in press “Healthy Honses,” by Wm. 
/« Qassie, C.E.; and “The Physiology of Man,” by Austin Flint, Jr., 
M.D. The new “U. S. Internal Revenue and Tariff Law of 1°72,” edited 
by Horace E. Dresser, will be published by the Harpers. W. Gifford Pai- 
grave’s “ Hermann Agha,” printed from advance sheets; ‘‘ Fly Leaves,” ver- 
S. Calverley ; and D. D. Home’s “ Incidents of My Life,” 








ses by C. second 
“A Juvenile Life of General 
Lee” and “A Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney” will shortly be pub- 
lished by Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 





—Should any Japanese purpose visiting Boston at this mid-Jubilee sea- 
son, they will learn what to expect by turning to page 361 of Arinori Mori’s 
“ Life and Resources in America ”’—a work prepared in Washington for cir- 
culation in Japan. ‘On the score of enterprise and culture,” oue is there 
told, “the inhabitants of Boston have no superiors, and that circumstance 


| has tended to make them clannish, or exclusive iv their manners and conver- 


sation and modes of dving business; hence it is that the outside world, espe- 


| cially the cosmopolitan citizens of New York, occasionally indulge in a little 


| say, will be found in Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s 


ridicule at the expense of the Bostonians.” No hint of this, it is needless to 


“Boston MUlustrated.” The 
loyalty of the compiler of this handy guide-bock is above suspicion, and his 
concern is with the city’s monuments rather than with its inhabitants. It 
is seldom that we meet with a work of this character more agreeably written 
or displaying such extensive and accurate information, especially in what per- 
tains to the early history and antiquities of Boston. Nor have we noticed in 
the text anything unequivocally like an advertisement—no small merit, cer- 
tainly. The only “exclusiveness” we have observed is in certain of the 
Boston graveyards, in which there is no longer admission for commoner elay 


| . > . 
thau—in the Granary burying-ground, for example—that of the “nine go- 


vernors of the Colony and the State; two of the signers of the Declaration of 
Tudependence [John Hancock and Sam. Adams being in both these eatego- 
ries]; Paul Revere, the patriotic merchant ; Peter Faneuil, the donor of the 
market-house and hall that bear his name; Judge Samuel Sewall; six 
famous doctors of divinity ; the first Mayor of Boston; and a great many 
others of whom every student of American history has read”—such as the 
victims of the Boston Massacre of 1770, the parents of Benjamin Franklin, 


etc. Perhaps we ought also to mention the clever and exciusive patent for 


| naming streets in the new Boston—al!phabetical in sequence, and alternating 


| etc.—a high-stepping nomenclature, pleasing to the eye and ear. 


three syllables and two, e.g., Arlington, Berkeley, Clarendon, Dartmouth, 
Pearl 


Street, again, is the greatest boot and shoe market in the world, and Boston 


leads the continent in American dry-goods and in wool. The Boston Music 
Hall is ‘one of the noblest public halls in the world, and the pride of every 
music-lover of Boston,” we don’t doubt; but are its acoustic properties just 
“perfect”? Dr. Holmes is cited as authority fur this statement, but it has 
not been always true, though the organ may have made itso. The spelling 
of “‘ Meionian” on page 62 accords with the vulgar pronunciation, but is it 
now the accepted orthography for the name of the Lesser Temple ? 
illustrations are fresh and true to the originals, and will serve occasionally 
to correct the compiler’s notions of what is good architecture in bie native 
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—The Spanish Academy having solicited the co-operation of Spanish- 
American men of letters in giving unity and harmony to the Castilian 
tongue, a distinguished Ecuadorian littérateur, Dr. Pedro Firmin Cevallos, 
author of “ A History of Ecuador,” has given, in the Press of Guayaquil, a 
hearty response to the invitation. Asa practical means of attaining the ob- 
ject desired, he proposes the establishinent of sixteen academies—one for 
each of the Spanish-American republics and for Cuba—which should unite | 
with that of Madrid in forming a complete dictionary of the language. The 
Hon. Antonio Flores discusses this proposition and the general question in 
an interesting article in La América Illustrada of May 30. He recalls the 
s»ontaneous efforts of Vincent Salvé, more than a quarter of a century since, 
to bring about a literary reunion between the mother-country and the re- | 
volted provinces, and praises his undertaking, with this end in view, to col- 
lect the provincialisms of the New World. The enterprise, however, was 
unsuccessful, and it would remain, says Sr. Flores, for the seventcen acade- | 
mies (including San Domingo) to carry out Salva’s idea by preparing, cach 
for itself, a dictionary of provincialisms, embracing the names of trees, fruits, 
animals, and other objects peculiar to the country, or known elsewhere under 
another appellation. He instances the fruit called aguacate in Ecuador, but 
in Pera and elsewhere palta ; and the refuse of sugar in the boiler, panela 
(New Granada), raspadura (Ecuador), and chancaca (Peru). These diver- 
sities of speech poiut, of course, to the influence of the native element on 
the language of the conquerors, the Indian offering the same passive resist- 
ance to the Castilian tongue that the Castilian did to the Arabic during the 
conquest (so that—as the Spaniard is proud to remind us—in eight centuries 
of domination less than a hundred Mocrish words were graited on the Cas- 
tilian idiom, and no one of these relating to the affections). On this side 
the proposed dictionaries would have an ethnological aud historical value 
which would of itself repay the labor of compiling them. But in respect of 
idioms, they would have an immediate utility not to be despised by one who 
desires to pass from one South American country to another. It is a matter | 
of great delicacy to avoid giving offence by the use of phrases quite Castilian, 
but in local disrepute ; and, says Sr. Flores, the nomenclatura vergonzante 
would be the first thing for a traveller to turn to in studying his dictionary. 
The Babel is such that the misunderstanding which of old was produced by | 
a confusion of tongues, would here be at its height if every one were to talk 
Spanish. 


—Apropos of our recent allusion to the deleterious colors in some of 
Morris & Co.’s wall-papers, we learn, on the best authority, that Morris & | 
Co. prepare the patterns and mix tints for the combination, but leave the | 
actual composition of the colors for the manufacture to the house which 
does the printing. In the pattern tints furnished by Morris & Co., arsenical 
or any other poisonous color in no case enters ; but in some cases they find 
that the printers, to facilitate getting the required tint, have used arsenical | 
colors instead of those employed by the designers, who, not suspecting such 
a possibility, had taken no precautions against it. On the matter being 
brought to their attention, they analyzed samples of all their papers, and in 
two, where blue tints entered, found traces of arsenic. They at once forbade | 
the use of any such material thereafter, and now take the precaution of test- 
ing chemically every lot of paper sent in from the printing works, so that no 
apprehension need be entertained as to the dangerous qualities of their later 
manufacture. 


—Bernard Quaritch, in his catalogue of old English literature, just issued, 
has a list of five copies of the First folio of Shakespeare’s plays in various 
degrees of perfection, ranging in price from £525 to £50—the last having 
twenty-eight leaves supplied in fac-simile ; two of the Second folio; one of 
the very rare Third, of which most of the edition was destreyed in the great 
fire of London ; and one of the Fourth ; a Spenser of 1609; Caxton’s ‘“ Game 
of Chess,” first edition, lacking seven leaves, priced at £400; Higden’s 
Polychronicon” and “Tom-Landry,” also by Caxton; a Wotton’s “ Specu- 
lum Christiani,” from the press of William of Mechlin; ten examples of the 
imprints of Wynkin de Worde, one of Peter of Treves, and one of Thomas 
Barthelet (1544). 

—The Gazette des Beaux-Arts is publishing a series of articles written by 
M. Alfred Darcel on “ Les Arts ct les Musées sous la Commune,” which are 
really valuable contributions to the history of the time. M. Darcel does not 
love the Communists, but he writes with a freedom from heat and with an 
abstention from exaggeration and accusation singular (shall we say ?) in a 
Frenchman. He wastes no words, states his facts with an evident wish to 
keep them facts, and is careful to give dates and documents. In the Gazette 
for May we have a particular statement of the losses sustained by the arts in 
the burning of the Hétel de Ville. Of these, the most important were the 
paintings by Eugene Delacroix, the ceiling painted by Ingres and another by 
Léon Coguiet, the vouseures of the Salle des Fetes painted by U. Lehmann, 


| precious destroyed by the incendiaries of the Rue de Lille. That 


and unless, as M. Darcel suggests, it had been torn and destroyed long before 
the firing, the equestrian portrait of Napoleon III. by Horace Vernet. 
Other works by painters less known were utterly destroyed, as also the beau- 
tiful chimney-piece executed in 1603 by Biard, and the bas-reliefs in wood 
representing the twelve months, attributed to Jean Goujon. In one of the 
wings of the Hotel de Ville was the cabinet of M. Ch. Read, which con- 
tained the drawings, engravings, plans, and manuscripts relating to the hir- 
tory of Paris; the collection of Parisian portraits bought by M. Solomon 
Lieutaud; and the books and engravings relating -to manners and dress 
forming the collection of M. Jules Gailhabaud; all these were, of course, 
destroyed. A private loss which touches the public was that of M. E. Rei- 
ber, whose house in the Rue Vavin near the Luxembourg was blown up 
with gunpowder. M. Reiber had only sufficient warning to enable him to 
cram into a portfolio his most valuable papers, but a great number of draw 
ings and notes collected in the course of long studies upon Japanese art, 
together with the manuscript of a book which he had been writing on t 
subject, were lost. 


—Another loss in the same field of study, but more serious because it 
consisted of precious and rare objects of which, such are the spontaneity and 
individuality of the art of Japan and China, no duplicates can be in exist 
ence, was the fine collection of bronzes and porcelains of these two com 
tries belonging to M. Edmond Taigny, formerly master-of-requests. This 
remarkable collection, not easily to be forgotten by those interested in such 
matters who saw it shen it made a part of the Oriental Exposition of 1569, 
had been deposited in the Palace of the Conseil d’Etat for safe-keeping and 


important pictures by modern French masters were lost—the Justinian of 


ast 


was destroyed with the building. In the same palace a great numb 


Delacroix; the Napoleon I., a singular production by Flandrin; President 
Duranty, by P. Delaroche ; and one of Eugéne Isabey’s finest marine pi 


Two important private libraries shared the fate of so much else that 


no Wis 


ol the 
Baron F. de Guilhermy was a collection of works on the archmology of the 
Middle Ages which he had formed and developed with the growth of that 
scieuce—for it may be called a science—of which he was one of the foun- 
ders. In the same street, on the corner of the Rue de Bac, was the apart 
ment of the late Prosper Mérimée, contaiving the rich library he had 
bequeathed to the Institute—this was entirely destroyed ; and, in the same 
building, an oratorio by Alonzo Cano, a rare Spanish master of whom not 
even the Louvre possesses a specimen. Speaking of the Sainte Chapelle, M. 
Darcel says that it escaped as by a miracle from the flames which enveloped 
it on all sides. Not astone, not a pane of glass, not a bit of lead even, suf: 
fered. The same is true, however, of every part of the Palace of Justice 
which either in its foundations or its restorations belonged to the Middle 


t ins 


Age. The Tour d’Horloge and that part of the Conciergerie whieh j: 


ue 


the clock-tower on the quay have lost nothing, not even their pictures 
physiognomy. Whoever crosses the Seine by either of the neighboring 
bridges can still enjoy the striking silhouette which the buildings on this 
corner of the quay make against the sky with their varied and dignified 
lines, and may still compare them with the heavy and monotonous pu 
and private constructions of the opposite bank. 





— Perhaps for literary men the story which M. Darcel tells of the experience 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale—to choose the one which we imagine most 
Frenchmen would preter out of the many names which it has borne—and 
which is here told truly for the first time, will have the greatest interest. It 
is, of course, too long tor us to reproduce, but in advising our readers to pro- 
cure the Gazette, and read it for themselves, we call particular attention to 
what M. Darcel says about the part played in the affair by M. Elie Reclus, of 
which so much has been said, and so many stories told, most of them to the 
discredit of M. Reclus. The friends of this gentleman will be glad to learn 
that M. Darcel, with all his contempt for M. Reclus, has nothing more serious 
to lay to bis charge than a superserviceable zeal in carrying out what he 
believed to be needed reforms in the management of the library. Certainly, 
M. Reclus was not alone in believing these reforms necessary ; fault-finding 
had been rife, both in France and England, for some time before the war, 
and not only with regard to the Library, but with regard to the Louvre as 
well. The Louvre has found a wise, learned, and zealous director in the 
person of M. Charles Blane, the brother of Louis Blane. There is no question 
about the learning, the zeal, or the integrity of M. Elie Recius. M 


£1 . Darcel 
himself, who calls him a visionary (songe-creux), and ridicules him as a vege- 
tarian (léqumisie), has no charge to make which proves M. Recius wanting 
in anything but discretion. Aud, painful as it may be to admit this serious 
want, it is one which, we suppose no friend of M, Keclus will deny, stood in 
the way of his doing all the good that a nature so pure of all selfishness, a 


spirit of such elevation, aud a iud so cultivated, could have dove for his 
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« 
native country, which no man loved better, or had nobler aspirations for, 
than he. 

—Even in our days Germany, with its kingdoms, duchies, principalities, 
and sovereign cities, its Saxes, Lippes, Anhalts, Mecklenburgs, and Hohen- 
zollerns, and numerous other divisions, and more numerous enclaves, has 
always been considered by foreiguers a kind of labyrinthine country, through 
intricacies of which only the long and strong thread of German geogra- 
phical learning could safely guide. But what is the Germany of our days 
compared to the Germany of the past, the Holy Roman Empire? A giance 
at Dr. Carl Wolf's beautiful new wall map, entitled “‘ Die mitteleuropiiischen 
geschichtlichen Bestandtheilen des ehemaligen rémisch- 
(Berlin: Carl Habel), of in- 
therlands and Switzerland, will suffice to show the immense 
Large, clear, and well-colored though the map is, some parts to 
The list of the abbrevia- 
For endless 


the 


Staaten nach ihren 
deutschen Kaiserreichs” which, course, 
cludes the 
difference 
be studied almost require the aid of a meroscope. 
tions used in it is as long as similar lists preceding dictionaries. 
is the number of the Abteien, Baronien, Burggrafschaften, Domprobsteien, 
Fiirstenthiimer, Gau-Erbschaften, Grafschaften, Gratschaften, 
Herrschaften, Herzogthiimer, Hochstifte, Landgrafschaften, Gefiirstete Land- 
grafschaften, Markgrafschaften, Meisterthiimer, Ordens-Commenthureien, 
Probst Reichs- Baronien, Reichs-Dorfer, Reichs-Stiidte, and Ritterkreise, 
which formed the minor divisions of the vast dominions ruled over by the 
medieval Kaisers. Few persons, not excluding the German professional geo- 
able to master the contents of this map, but for reference it 


Ne 


+} 


Gefiirstete 


graphers, are 
will be found highly valuable by every student of history. 


MR. WARD H. LAMON’S LIFE OF LINCOLN.* 


one kinds of writing are autobiographical than most writers imagine, 
. and Mr. Lamon’s biography of Mr. Lincoln, while it tells us a vast 
deal about Mr good deal also about Mr. Lamon, and 
leaves us with He is, nevertheless, a 


Lincoln, tells us a 
no yery pleasant impression of him. 
perfectly well-iutentioned man, with an evidently sincere desire to tell the 
truth and do his whole duty by his subject, and it is a pity that he has so 
imperfect an idea of what constitutes common decency. That anything is 
forbidden ground to a biographer he seems almost unable to conceive, and 
he lays before the public eye matters whichsurely are of no concern to any of 
us who are outside of Mr. Lincoln's family. Mr. Lamon has our respect for 
his motives, but it is proper to say to him that he has written indelicately 
and even impudently about Mr. Lincoln’s domestic relations, in an un- 
gentlemanly way and with amusing foolishness about Mr. Lincoln’s love 
affairs, and with very unnecessary stress. and therefore offensively, about 
certain of Mr. Lincoln’s habits and certain of his opinions. Why should a bio- 
grapher make much of the fact that his subject, when a raw boy, “read Tom 
Paine and Voluey’s Ruins” and scoffed at religion and mimicked preachers ? 
Ot course, uneducated, intelligent, self-reliant boys are sure to do just that, 
if Volney’s Ruins and the ‘“‘Age of Reason” happen to come in their way 
and something else does not. And why make parade of the fact as a 
“painful” fact that Mr. Lincoln at various times thought he was in love 
when he was not, or when he was not so much in love as he was the first 
A spiritualistic “medium,” with wise theories about “ affinities” 
and the incalculable influence of love, and with a distinct 


time ? 
and “spheres ” 
dislike of some of the commandments and therefore of all the Bible, might 
contentedly have written some of Mr. Lamon’s chapters, but why a man of 
sense should have written them is not evident. And why a man accustomed 
to the usaves of either good society or bad should assert, directly or by impli- 
cation, of any living woman, that the thought of marrying her made her hus- 
band wretched, and that she proved a very unsatisfactory wife, is something 
that we will leave Mr. Lamon to explain. Could he not have waited, if the 
world needs must have this valuable information, till the woman was dead ? 
We believe we cannot recollect a greater piece of well-meaning, cruel under- 
breeding and impudence than Mr. Lamon has contrived to achieve in this 
matter, and his good intention and general satisfactoriness make it all the 
more desirable to tell him so, and call the fact to the notice of himself and 
his more ignorant admirers. 

That the volume is to be proneunced generally satisfactory we think we 
may say, though we confess we say so with some reluctance, for it has not 
only the defects which we have noted, but others, literary and moral, and con- 
trives to offend the reader about as often as it pleases him. But it is very 
copious and minute ; it is the result of very much painstaking labor by per- 
sous intimately acquainted with the Lincoln of the ante-presidential days ; 
it is very truthful, conscientious, and critically impartial, while, at the same 
‘t and affectionate admiration for Mr. Lincoln ; it 
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gives, cither at length or in skilful abstracts mixed with quotations, Mr, 
Lincoln’s chief public utterances; it shows us the condition of the society 
which produced him ; it is clear and interesting in its treatment of politics 
and premiuent politicians; it enables us to see how he was educated for hi: 
position ; and it leaves him, as we are sure it ought, holding our strong and 
admiring respect and a good share of our affection. 

We Eastern people have little real knowledge of the difficulties aud dan 
gers amid which this extraordinary man made his career, and out of what 
degradation and ignorance and by what labors he rose to statesmanship and 
political eminence. The man who was to speak the most eloquent words of 
his time, who was to link his name to one of the great historical acts 
of all times, who was to become perhaps the most authoritative and powerful 
of contemporary rulers, and to die wore regretted by friends and enemies 
than any man of this generation, was born in a condition whieh gave pro 
mise, or which in any other country in Christendom would have given pro- 
mise, of no one ef all these things. That he was born in lawful wedlock 
Mr. Lamon leaves in doubt, though we think needlessly, the absence of mar 
riage record or license being, we fancy, not very exceptional in the case ot 
contracts between Southern and Western “ poor whites”’ and “low-down 
ers.” But whether or not he was legitimate, poor whites or “low flung 
people” his parents were, and that of nearly the lowest type. His mother 
appears to have been superior in native endowments to women of her class, 
and apparently this superiority to her sordid lot bred in her a deep melan- 
choly, or rather an apathetic despair, which she transmitted to her son, 
and which to the end of his days darkened his mind and afflicted bim with 
a frequent depression that at times was even insane aud suicidal. This de- 
pression it was, acting upon a very sensitive disposition and a nervous system 
hereditarily enfeebled and morbid, from which Mr. Lincoln took refuge in a 
To say, as some do, that his fonduess for 
funny stories, of which not a few were very low, was altogether because of 
his desire to escape from his mental misery, is no doubt a mistake. The West 
of Mr. Lincoln’s time was fuli of stories, old and new, and he was full of 
them because for one thing he was emphatically a man of the people, for 
another thing deliberately made himself a proficient in popular arts, and for 
another had in large measure the gift which consists in making things clear 
to plain men ; and of this gift the ability to speak in homely parables is no 
small part. And the dirtiness of some of his stories isdue to the fact that his 
childhood and youth were spent among incredibly coarse people, that he was 
of an impressible nature, that he never had the advantage of elevating edu- 
cation, and that among the men with whom his life was spent till he was 
fifty years old, coarse wit, and the coarser the better, was a principal pass- 
port to favor. The habit once formed was enduring, and we do not know 
that the society of many of the politicians in Washington is much fitted to 
eradicate ways of speech picked up among “ gander parties ” of ‘ Hoosiers.”’ 
That his failing in this respect was due to vice of nature there is no evidence ; 


| on the contrary, there is reason to suppose him a man of a naturally clean 


| edness in business matters he had none. 
; 





imagination, and his purity of life is not gainsaid by any one. 

Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, or Tom Lincoln, as he was called, was 
a shiftless good-for-nothing, who drank as hard as avy of his neighbors, and 
could thrash alinost any one of them who presumed too far upon his easy 
temper; but of their hard-working industry and their frequent clear-sight- 
His wife taught him to write his 
name, but no one could teach him his duty to his family ; and he spent his 
life as his father had before him, wandcring towards the West, half clearing one 
miserable farm after another, having children born to him in one wretched log- 
hut after another, feeding upon corn-bread, whiskey, aud what game he cou!d 
kill, and contriving always to be on the wretched border-land between civi- 
lization and the wilderness. The “ Western Country” was in his days 
what some portion of our mining region is now, the resort of all the most 
desperate ruffians.anywhere to be found, and mingled with these were the 
wildest speculators in real or imaginary cities, and such debtors and incapa- 
bles and born wanderers as well-regulated communities could not tolerate or 
retain. Dickens’s “ Eden” was no great exaggeration. Long after Tom Lin- 
coln’s time, it was said of [linois that she exported nothing but lands and 
city lots—a little miserable agriculture, and an enormous amount of specula- 
ting, drinking, and polities, being the sole or the principal business of the 
new country; and of Louisville, Kentucky, not very long before Abraham 
Lincoln was born, it is related that “the whole population were so deeply 
engaged in drinking, card-playing, and selling town lots to each other, that 
they persistently refused to pay any attention to three men who were drown- 
ing in the river near by, although their dismal cries for help were distinctly 
heard throughout the ‘ city.’” 

Buying and selling corner lots was never the occupation of Tom Lincoln. 
He was a representative of that class of poor whites who were not precisely 
the lowest, for they did not live by stealing from their richer neighbors; 
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Mr. their women were usually virtuous after a fashion, and the men did some | bad to be. But while this book will increase our opinion of his sarewdness 
lety hard work, though intermittently. But they were miserably poor, very igno- | and subtlety, it will also increase our opinion of his honesty and candor and 
ities raut, very superstitious, leading sordid lives in squalid, wretched homes. | of the con prehensive clevation of so practical an intellect. It will also 
r his This extract, perhaps, gives a favorable impression of them : ; leave undiminished the estimate of his kindness, though it will make plainer 
and ; , F " | than before that his kinduess was less the resuit of weak impulse than some 
«You wish me to tell you how the people used to go to meeting—how ps : ; Hiss — set 


4 r ° ° avers 2 20 sfreneth and firm ge, will and farcraasehine ehraw 
far they went. At that time we thought it nothing to go eight or ten miles. have supposed, Indeed, stre ugta and fhirmmne oO: will and far-reaching shrewd- 





ats The old ladies did not stop for the wang of a shawl, or cloak, or riding-dress, ; ness are perhaps the qualities which Mr. Lamon’s book brings most clearly int 
‘hat or two horses, in the winter-time; but they would put on their husbands’ | view. We commend it to everybody as excellent reading, as captiva 18 8 





and old overcoats, and wrap up their little ones, and take one or two of them up 


- A romance and of deep interest to every citizen. 
ou their beasts, aud their husbands would walk, and they would go to - oie ¢ 











B ol church, and stay in the neighborhood until the next day, and then go home. 
wi ‘The old men would start out of their fields from their work, or out of the SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL." 
‘ful woods from hunting, with their guns on their shoulders, and go to chureh, 
ies some of them dressed in deer-skin pants and moceasins, hunting-shirts with | "(}HEIR novelty, as well as their interest, demand that we should give ou 
: a rope or leather strap around them. They would come in laughing, shake | attention first of all to the three books at the head of the list. Respect 
ro ; - } H » ° 
hands all around, sit down and talk about their game they had killed, | . . : Ba ’ NE ere . 
; aie 0, fo , e sex requires that we should endeavorto make out from the 
ro- or some other work they had done, and smoke their pipes together | yr oe prernghconint. ca . seer a 5 area 
ek with the old ladies. If in warm weather, they would kindle up a little fire | Tecords of their journeyings how well some women can travel in Purepe 
ur : out in the meeting-house yard, to light their pipes. If in winter-time, they | without the aid of bundle-carrying man. That Europe is startled in its is 
would hold their church in some of the neighbors’ houses. At such | proprieties by the sight of unesecorted English and American women who 
o times they were always treated with the utmost of kindness: a bottle of | jonnel ens fortabl fr int Cintaiath tes Mita 5 Se ee hn ' 
. ¥ * . t ( : sonnds ) me, Is Wel sHO-" ssn 
n- whiskey, a pitcher of water, sugar, and glass were set out, or a basket of | °°". " Abily tre ‘ g | . ) 
ne ; apples, or turnips, or some pies and cakes. Apples were scarce them times. | lers in this country are accustomed to applaud the fact that women ca 
ve Sometimes potatoes were used as a treat. (I must tell you that the | travel safely trom Maine to Texas, but that the wicked Cont t should 
s first treat I ever received in old Mr. Linkern’s house, that was our Presi- | such a sight is indeed new. The way in which this first struck the Frene!l 
oy ; dent's father’s house, was a plate of potatoes, washed and pared very sicely, | | ss th allele i ain giteied 0 FB ' ' 
: , : - é y be gathered tro1 8 extract from a £igero of some four or five 
u- and handed round. It was something new to me, for I never had seen a raw | M8" MAY DE Babhered Tom PAIS OXEPRCE HOT A A AIEra OF SOINE 
' ‘ potato eaten before. I looked to see how they made use of them. They | Years ago, apropos of the visit of half a dozen voung American women 
h took Pad — and wd the = yr — ee time till “Young America sent forth through Europe, some six months ago, the 
” time for preaching to commence, then they would all take their seats: the | strangest caravan that was ever scen on the surface of the globe. One fine 
7 preacher would take his stand, draw his coat, open his shirt-collar, commence morning, seven young ladies of New York or New Orleans, with the inde 
“ig service by singing and prayer, take his text, and preach till the sweat would pendence that characterizes the maidens of across the sea, announced to thei: 
a roll ptaben! game — eee and ~~ — eg wo Service. | families that they had resolved to group themselves, to pass the ocean, and 
re) “evel a 7 2 wa 2 > “+ - . “Pe a as " 
r The people ey ee nal me oy se oa aan me — they do now. | to visit London, Paris, Madrid, Stockholn, Vienna, Rome, Florence, Co 
2 wel 200 ene » 2 ra :Plvasg > or y ° 4 . . > 
f ng hot ay glad to see each other, and enjoyed themselves better than they | stantinople, St. Petersburg, Athens, ete. Seven young ladies would mak 
ee , ; , : in France this proposition to their papas, and immediately these would order 
T “Society about Gentryville was very little different from that of any | 4 mad-doctor oa orto the potitionens douched at high pressure 
f other backwoods settlement of the same day. The houses were scattered far “But down there thing: pass otherwise. The old Yankees approved the 
: apart, but_ the inhabitants would travel long distances to a log-rolling, & | design of their heiresses, filled their sacks with dollars. and conducted them 
house-raising, a wedding, or anything else that might be turned into a fast | to the ships which deposed them upon our continent. The excursion com 
r and furious frolic. On such occasions the young women carried their shoes | enced by England, which did not startle itself too much at the sieht of 
r in their hands, and only put them on when about to join the company. The | this strange battalion of tourists in petticoats. But the France, bat the 
ladies drank whiskey-toddy, while the men took it straight; and both sexes | prussia, but the Austria regarded with stupetaction the young Americans 


danced the livelong night, barefooted, on puncheon floors. 

“The fair sex wore ‘corn-field bonnets, scoop-shaped, flaring in front, 
and long, though narrow behind.’ Shoes were the mode when entering the 
ball-room, but it was not at all fashionable to scuff them out by walking or | ried without drum or trumpet, and have contented themseives with writing 
dancing in them. ‘Four yards of linsey-woolsey, a yard in width, made a | to their parents, ‘I have found the husband of my choice in passing through 
dress for any woman.’ The waist was short, and terminated just under the | x [| have established myself here. It is here that I pray you to direct mr 
arms, whilst the skirt was long and narrow. ‘Crimps and puckering frills’ | Qowry and your blessing. My husband and | are counting’ on your speeds 
it had none. The coats of the men were home-made; the materials, jeans | yjgit.’ . P ; silk iis 
or linsey-woolsey. The waists were short, like the frocks of the women, and "Do you not find, dear readers, the thing really piquant?) And you 
the long, ‘ claw-hammer’ tail was split up to the waist. This, however, was | young people whom the flames of Hymen consume jn vain, and who do not 
company dress, and the hunting-shirt did duty for every day. The breeches | grrive to put yourselves en mcnaye, try to find yourselves on the itinerary 
were of buckskin or jeans; the cap was of coon-skin, and the shoes of leather | fojjowed by the nomadic adolesc ente. You mar perhaps, get one in the 
tanned at home. If no member of the family could make shoes, the leather | gioht : yi sid ait pre ee 
was taken to some one who could, and the customer paid the maker a fair «The latest advices mention their presence in Hungary. As to the de- 
price in some other sort of labor.” scription of these five Americans remaining, we only know it ina very vague 
fashion. Three are dark, two are fair; two tall. three short. They generally 
wear great sombre mantles of impermeable stuf. little microscopic caps, and 
carry uinbrellas in a polished case.” 


passing, whom no suite, no valet de chambre, uo geatleman accompanied 
“One recounts to me that the cohort diminishes in proportion as it ad 
vances towards the Orient. Two from among these young ladies have mat 





Among these people the future President grew up doing chores, butchering 
hogs, splitting rails, flatboating, fighting, drinking whiskey, but not much, 
telling stories, making stump speeches, writing indescribable “ poetry,” and, 
in general, doing what the other young men did, but doing it better, and doing 
one thing more than most of them were doing—veading, as if for dear life, 
every printed scrap that he could find; writing down copy-books full of what 
he read, for most of his books were borrowed; ciphering by firelight till the 
wooden fire-shovel was covered with his chalk figures and then planing the 
wood and beginning again; and, good-natured and kind as he was to every- 
body about him, cherishing in his secret heart a devouring ambition which 
nothing could quench, which indeed his poverty, his. consciousness of his 
ignorance, the lowness of his surroundings, his knowledge of his personal 
deformities, inflamed and stimulated, rather than quenched. 

The reader of Mr. Lamon’s extremely interesting book will follow with 
fascination the course of Mr. Lincoln’s development into a backwoods sur- 
veyor, then a backwoods lawyer, then a cross-roads grocery politician, then a 
politician of experience and of great practical sagacity, then, at last, a patrio- 
tic statesman and a great President. His education he was getting every 
day, and always bitterly regretted his want of the training which would 
have saved him so much labor and so many mistakes. He and politicians 


In these volumes we have given, with equal frankness and much more 
entertainingly, the other side of the story—the impression made upon ap- 
parently inexperienced travellers by the sights of Europe. The “ Bits of 
Travel,” by * H. H.,”is an extremely readable book, and more especially enter- 
taining in the first half. This contains a series of sketches which had al 
ready appeared in print in the Atlantic. The subjects are various. Gener- 
ally, however, they give us an account of some rather out-of-the-way corner 
of Europe in a very bright and engaging manner. To our mind, the best 
is the one entitled ** The Valley of Gastein.” The skeich, “A German Land 
lady,” seems hardly so good. One has doubts about the landlady’s broken 
English—though we grant that a precise report of broken Enmg’ish, even 
were it made by a stenographer, would be a most difficult thing to under- 
take. The affecting life of the good lady is well told, though we hardly get 
so vivid an impression of her as the author desired. As a specimen of the 
brightness of “ H. H.'s” style, we might open the book at random and take the 
| first sentence that meets our eye. For instance, in the account of the 
| Etruscan Museum in the Vatican, we find this: 


“ After one more room of terra-cottas, urns, statues, and bas-reliefs, you 


like him, fo of half-a-dozen simple notions in political ecouomy . 

_ wd hebancel : om fe-dosen simple not 2 ” political nite ated | come to the rooms of vases. There are four of these rooms, and the vases 
brought their State into disgrace and temporary ruin. But his mind was | ean a ca ee cae es ah iis 
i , i er m: - -hesde nder of | * Bite of Travel. By H. HH.’ Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872 
singular ly candid and open, and he never made the wrong headed blunder of | ‘**An American Girl Abroad. By Adeline Trafton.” Koston: Lee & Shepard 
despising education. When elected President, his eldest son had been for | 1872. 


**A Woman's Experience in Europe. By Mrs. E. D. Wallace.” New York: D 


years in New England receiving the most thorough training the country could Appleton & Co, 1872 


afford. “ Sannterings. By Charles D. Warner.’ Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 
: ) ease “ Around the Wor'd: Sketches of Trave! through many Lands and over many Seas. 
That Mr. Lincoln was not a politician to the last no one would say: he ! By B.D. G. Prime, D.D.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 1872. 
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are arranged on pedestals and shelves. The first thing you do is to resolve 
that you will learn the names of the different objects. In a few minutes you 
persuade yourself that you know, and will remember which is an amphora, 
a pelice, a calpis, and a patera. For that one day you will; but in a week 
all that you will know will be that the amphora, and the calpis, and the 
peliee are all beautiful kinds of jars, and the pateras and pelices are the 
shapes which lucky people who have them use for card-receivers.” 


This is not convulsing humor; but there are many similar ingenious, 
feminine observations throughout the book. The last hal, which is com- 
posed of what are called “ Encyclical Letters,” is by no means so good. 
These letters are almost spoiled by excessive vivacity. The public is apt to 
be colder about such exhibitions of the feelings than are one’s personal 
friends. Putin spite of this occasional rattling, the book will be found to 
be pleasant reading. 

Miss Adeline Trafton’s “American Girl Abroad” visits London, Paris, 


Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, and Switzerland, and, thanks to the feminine 


distaste—or shall we say incapacity ?—for statistics, and to the naively honest 
| goodness of which the reviewer need make any praises. 
' 


record of her impressions, the author makes a very readable book, especially 
so when we consider the well-worn track she describes. There is a very 
proper exclusion of information stolen from the guide-book ; but there isa 
very pleasant record of the writer’s keen enjoyment of her trip. 


We quote 
from the beginning of the chapter on Paris :— 


‘“‘It may be the city of destruction, the very gateway to depths unknown; 
but with its fair, white streets, that gleamed almost like gold beneath a sum- 
mer sun, it seemed much more a city celestial. It may be. as some affirm, 
that the devil here walks abroad at midday ; but we saw neither the print of 
his hoofs upon the asphaltum, nor the shadow of his horns upon the cream- 
like Caen stone. We walked and rode and dwelt atime within its limits; 
and but foracertain reckless gaiety that gave to the Sabbath an air of Vanity 
Fair, but for the mallet of the workman that disturbed our Sunday worship 
we should never have known that we were not in the most Christian of all 
Christian cities. It is by no means imperative to do in Rome as the Romans 
do, and one need not in Paris drink absinthe or visit the Jardin Mabille.” 


This seems to us charmingly innocent. Imagine the American girl in 
Paris sitting in front of a café on the boulevard sipping absinthe! As for 
Mabille, it is true one need not visit it; but if whispered scandal is to be be- 
lieved, American ladies, who ought to know better, do. We wish that we 
had more space, that we might quote some other extracts that would exhibit 
our author’s good-natured style. The illustrations of the book, be it said, are 
very bad. They might well be omitted in another edition. 

Mrs. Wallace’s “ A Woman’s Experience in Europe” is a book far inferior 
to those we have already mentioned. Mrs. Wallace travels with advanced 
views about women’s rights and such matters, and she lugs into her book 
records of her conversations with French champions of temperance, fellow- 
boarders at London, and American sculptors at Rome. We are permitted to 
hear the names of the very good company she saw, and the result is that, in 
comparison say with “HI. H.’s” “ Bits of Travel,” we are reminded of child- 
hood’s tale of “ and “No Eyes.” It is not a book to be recom- 
mended. . 


ae ad 
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We cannot pass from the women’s books without calling the attention of 
the reader to their vivacity, not that it is not striking enough in itself, but it 
may be well to consider its prettiness, innocence, and occasionally artful 
simplicity. Very often they give us nothing very new about Europe ; but 
unless we find traces of artificially good spirits, we cannot but be grateful 
for the humor we enjoy, and the personal interest we feel in their elight ad- 
ventures. 

One of the best things that can be said about Mr. Charles Warner’s 
“Saunterings” is that it shows us that an amusing, humorous book— 
one, too, that is filled with what it is the fashion to call American 
humor —can be written which shall not reek with vulgarity. Mr. 
Warmer does not always bow with slavish humiliation before every 
ancient ruin, but he manages to give us a very pleasant impression of travel 
in Europe without the gross flavor of bar-room jesting which, disfiguring 
some better things, made the “Innocents Abroad” a popular book among 
those people who hide their crass iguorance beneath a mask of indifferent 
superiority. The humor of this volume is genuine and pleasant. We find 
short chapters on Paris and Loudon, the Low Countries and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, and Italy. 


They are almost all very superficial and 
hasty. 


They often represent but one point of view, that of the swift-moving 
traveller, who is always good-humored, but if taken for what they were 
meant to be, they will be found sgreeable reading. To travel through 
ly the books we must notice to-day would be extremely 
ry, but in this one, for example, every traveller who remembers 
his iuappropriate fatigue and consequent irreverence will find much to re- 
mind him of bygone days. This is not a great book on Europe, nor does it 
pretend to be. It is entertaining, and that is in itself a: good deal. 

Dr. E. D. G. Prime, afier a voyage around the world, a trip that almost 


Eurepe with on 


Ubdsatisiact 


| unmitigated nuisances in literature. 


rivals in rarity what a journey to Europe was not so many years ago, has 
imitated those ancient travellers by writing a book. When we remember 
how many accounts there are already of this trip written by men who saw 
what there was about them less cursorily than was possible for the author 
of this volume, we cannot bring ourselves to recommend it to any save those 
who wish to find out what things they may see in exactly the same space of 
time. One learns nothing new about Japan, China, or India, except that his 
sense of their accessibility is quickened. It should be said, however, that 
the book contains a great deal of information on which it might not always 
be easy to lay one’s hand. As a book of travels, it will be disappoint- 
ing from its brevity beth to those whom stern fate obliges to stay at 
home, as well as to those who have made the same trip or who intend mak- 
ing it. We suppose this to be one more result of a man’s taking advantage 
of his haying a special audience to make a book which wonld never have 
been made had the book to find friends instead of its author's having already 
found them. ll this has its good side, no doubt, but it is not a sidg of the 


THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH." 

Ik EW of those who find pleasure in frequenting book-stores can have failed 

to come across one or more of the profusely illustrated volumes in 
which M. Louis Figuier has sought to render dry science entertaining to the 
multitude. And of those who may have casually turned over their pages, 
there are probably none, competent to form an opinion, who have not speedily 
perceived that these pretentious books belong to the class of pests and 
Antiquated views, utter lack of com- 


| prehension of the subjects treated, and shameless unscrupulousness as to 


accuracy of statement, are faults but ill atoned for by sensational pictures of 


| the “dragons of the prime that tore each other in their slime,” or of the 
5 , 





Newton-like brow and silken curls of that primitive man in contrast with 
whom said dragons have been likened to “ mellow music.” 

Nevertheless, the sort of scientific reputation which these discreditable 
performances have gained for M. Figuier among an uncritical public is such 
as to justify us in devoting a few paragraphs to a book which, on its own 
merits, is unworthy of any notice whatever. ‘The To-morrow of Death” 
—if one were to put his trust in the translator’s prefatory note—discusses a 
grave question upon “ purely scientific methods.” We are glad to see this 
remark, because it shows what notions may be entertained by persons of 
average intelligence with reference to “scientific methods.” Those—and 
they are many—who vaguely think that science is something different from 
common-seuse, and that any book is scientific which talks about perihelia and 
asymptotes and cetacea, will find their vague notions here well corroborated. 
Quite different will be the impression made upon those—and they are yet 
too few—-who have learned that the method of science is the common-sense 
method of cautiously weighing evidence and withholding judgment 
where evidence is not forthcoming. If talking about remote and diffi- 
cult subjects suffice to make one scientific, then is M. Figuier scientific 
to a quite terrible degree. He writes about the starry heavens as if he had 
been present at the hour of creation, or had at least accompanied the Ara- 
bian prophet on his famous night-journey. Nor is his knowledge of physio 
logy and other abstruse sciences at all less remarkable. But these things 
will cease to surprise us when we learn the sources, hitherto suspected only 
in mythology, from which favored mortals can obtain a knowledge of what 
is going on outside of our planct. 

The four inner planets being nearly alike in size (?) and in length of dar, 
M. Figuier infers, by strictly scientific methods, that whatever is true of oue 
of them, as our earth, will be true of the others (p. 34). Hence, they are 
all inhabited by human beings. It is true that human beings must find 
Venus rather warm, and are not unlikely to be seriously incommoded by the 
tropical climate of Mercury. But we must remember that “the men of 
Venus and Mercury are made by nature to resist beat, as those of Jupiter 
and Saturn are made to endure cold, and those of the Earth and Mars to live 
in a mean temperature: otherwise they could not exist” (p. 72). In view of 
this charming specimen of a truly scientific inference, it is alinost too bad to 
call attention to the fact that M. Figuier is quite behind the age in his state- 
ment of facts. So far from Jupiter and Saturn being cold, observation 
plainly indicates that they are prodigiously hot, if not even incandescent ant 
partly self-Iuminous; the explanation being that, by reason of their huge 
bulk, they still retain much of the primitive heat which smalier planets have 
more quickly radiated away. As for M. Figuier’s statement, that polar 
snows have been witnessed on these planets, it is simply wnirme; no such 





* “The To-morrow of Death; or, The Future Life Aecordirg ta Science. 
Louis Figuier. Translated from the Freuch by S. RK. Crocker 
Brothers. 1872. 
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thing has ever been seen there. Mars, on the other hand, has been observed 
to resemble in many important respects its near neighbor, the Earth ; whence 
our author declares that if an aeronant were to shoot clear of terrestrial gra- 
vitation and land upon Mars, he would unquestionably suppose himself to be 
still upon the earth. For aerolites, it seems, are somehow fired down upon 
our planet both from Mars and from Venus ; and aerolites sometimes con- 
tain vegetable matter (?). Therefore, Mars has a vegetation, and very likely 
its red color is caused by its luxuriant autumnal foliage! (p. 47) To return 
to Jupiter: this planct, indeed, has inconveniently short days. “In his 
‘Picture of the Heavens,’ the German astronomer, Littrow (these Germans 
think of nothing but gormandizing), asks how the people of Jupiter order 
their meals in the short interval of five hours.” Nevertheless, says our 
author, the great planet is compensated for this inconvenience by its equable 
and delicious climate. ‘ 

In vizw, however, of our author’s more striking and original disclosures, 
one would suppose that all this discussion of the physical conditions of exist- 
ence on the various planets might have been passed over without detriment 
to the argument. After these efforts at proving (for M. Figuier presumably 
regards this rigmarole as proof) that all the members of our solar system are 
habitable, the interplanetary ether is forthwith peopled thickly with “souls,” 
without any resort to argument. This, we suppose, is one of those scientific 
truths which, as M. Figuier tells us, precede and underlie demonstration. 
Upon this impregnable basis is reared the scientific theory of a future life. 
When we die our soul passes into some other terrestrial body, unless we have 
been very good, in which case we at once soar aloft and join the noble fra- 
ternity of the ether-folk. Bad men and young children, on dying, must 
undergo renewed probation here below, but ultimately all pass away into 
the interplanetary ether. The dweller in ether is chiefly distinguished from 
the mundane mortal by his acute senses and his ability to subsist without 
food. He can see as if through a telescope and microscope combined. His 
intelligence is so great that in comparison an Aristotle would seem idiotic. 
It-should not be forgotten, too, that he possesses eighty-five per cent. of soul 
to fifteen per cent. of body, whereas in terrestrial man the two elements are 
mixed in equal proportions. There is no sex among the ether-folk, their 
numbers being kept up by the influx of souls from the various planets. 
“ Alimentation, that necessity which tyrannizes over men and animals, is not 
imposed upon the inhabitants of ether. Their bodies must be repaired and 
sustained by the simple respiration of the fluid in which they are immersed, 
that is, of ether.” Most likely, continues our scientific author, the physiolo- 
gical functions of the ether-folk are confined to respiration, and that it is pos- 
sible to breathe “ without numerous organs is proved by the fact that in all 
of a whole class of animals—the batrachians—the mere bare skin constitutes 
the whole machinery of respiration” (p. 95). Allowing for the unfortunate 
slip of the pen by which “batrachians” are substituted for “ fresh-water 
polyps,” how can we fail to admire the severity of the scientific method em- 
ployed in reaching these interesting conclusions ? 

But the King of Serendib must die, nor will the relentless scythe 
of Time spare our Etherians, with all their exalted attributes. They 
will die repeatedly ; and after having through sundry periods of probation 
attained spiritual perfection, they will all pour into the sun. Since it is the 
sun which originates life and feeling and thought upon the surface of our 
earth, “ why may we not declare that the rays transmitted by the sun to the 
earth and the other pjanets are nothing more nor less than the emanations of 
these souls?” And now we may begin to form an adequate conception of 
the rigorously scientific character of our author’s method. There have been 
many hypotheses by which to account for the supply of solar radiance. One 
of the most ingenious and probable of these hypotheses is that of Helmholtz, 
according to which the solar radiance is due to the arrested motion of the 
sun’s constituent particles toward their common centre of gravity. But this 
is too fanciful to satisfy M. Figuier. The speculations of Helmholtz “have 
the disadvantage of resting on the idea of the sun’s nebulosity—an hypothesis 
which would need to be more closely examined before serving as a basis for 
80 important a deduction.” Accordingly, M. Figuier propounds an explana- 
tion which possesses the signal advantage that there is nothing hypothetical 
in it. “In our opinion, the solar radiation is sustained by the continual in- 
flux of souls into the sun.” This, as the reader will perceive, is the 
well-known theory of Mayer, that the solar heat is due to a perennial bom- 
bardment of the sun by meteors, save that, in place of gross materialistic 
meteors, M. Figuier puts ethereal souls. The ether-folk are daily raining 
into the solar orb in untold millions, and to the unceasing concussion is due the 
radiation which maintains life in the planets, and thus the circle is complete. 

In spite of their exalted position, the ether-folk do not disdain to mingle 
with the affairs of terrestrial mortals. They give us counsel in dreams, and 
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itis from this source, we presume, that our author has derived his rigid 
notions as to scientific method. In evidence of this dream-theory we have 
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the usual array of cases, “a celebrated journalist, M. R 
a lawyer,” etc., etc., as in most books of this kind. 

M. Figuier is nota Darwinian: the derivation of our bodies from the bodies 
of apes is a conception too grossly materialistic for him. Our souls, however, 
he is quite willing to derive from the souls of lower animals. Obviously we have 
pre-existed ; how are we to account for Mozart's precocity save by supposing 
his pre-existence? He brought with him the musical skill acquired in a pre- 
vious life. In general, the souls of musica! children come from nightingales, 
while the souls of great architects have passed into them from beavers (p. 
247). We do not remember these past existences, it is true; but when we 
become ether-folk, we sball be able to look back in recollection over the 
whole series. 

Amid these sublime enquiries, M. Figuier is sometimes notably oblivious 
of humbler truths, as might indeed be expected. Thus he repeatedly alludes 
to Locke as the author of the doctrine of innate ideas (pp. 251, 252, 287), and 
he informs us that Kepler never quitted Protestant England (p. 535), though 
we believe that the nearest Kepler ever came to living in England was the 
refusing of Sir Henry Wotton’s request that he should move thither. 

And lastly, we are treated to a real dialogue, with quite a dramatic mise 
en scene. The author's imaginary friend, Theophilus, enters, ‘ seats himself 
in a comfortable chair, places an ottoman under his feet, a book under his 
e!bow te support it, and a cigarette of Turkish tobacco between his lips, and 
sets himself to the task of listening with a grave air of collectedness, relieved 
by a certain touch of suspicious severity, as becomes the arbiter in a literary 
and philosophic matter.” “ And so,” begins our author, “ you wish to know, 
my dear Theophilus, where I locate God? T locate him in the centre of the 
universe, or, in better phrase, at the central focus, which must exist some 
where, of all the stars that make the universe, and which, borne onward iu a 
common movement, gravitate together around this foeus.” 

Much more, of an equally scientific character, follows; but as the reader 
is already justly blaming us for spending so much time over such idiotic 
drivelling, we may as well conclude our sketch of this new line of speeula 
tion, which, in default of a better term, we might call astro-mythology 








THE RECENT NOVELS.* 


[° is, unfortunately, very seldom that one finds a novelist whose work, ex- 

tending over so many years, shows only steady improvement, but such 
is the case with the novels of the late Charles Lever. His military novels, 
with the young dragoons ever ready for fighting, and for love or punch-mak- 
ing, were, and will be for a long time, the delights of youth, but in these 
novels of his later years there is the same brightness, a much acuter study 
of character, and the evidence of a much wider experience. “Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke ” is one of this sort that can be recommended. “ That Boy of 
Norcott’s,” although of less merit, is very readable ; but perhaps the best of 
all is his last, “‘ Lord Kilgobbin.” The scene of this story is in Ireland, and 
the author has drawn an admirable picture of the gloom and dulness of its 
country life. and of the interruptions to this dulness which Fenianism and 
Irish devotion to causeless brawling are capable of producing. The cha- 
raters are numerous, and are all sharply sketched ; there are many Irish, a 
Greck princess, young Englishmen, officers, adventurers—a motley and ev- 
tertaining crowd. One of the most amusing of them all is one Atlee, who is 
simply a civilian successor to the soldierly heroes of the earlier novels. In- 
stead of madly galloping in the charge, or jangling his spurs in the ball- 
room, he, while yet a young man in college, writes for all the best papers in 
Europe—instructing statesmen in their craft, taking up all sides of every 
political question, and playing at buffets with himself in discussions between 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Edinburgh Review. He shines in di- 
plomacy ; and, on the whole, in spite of the exaggeration which the cooler 
judgment detects, gives a goog deal of life to the story. The two young 
women are well drawn; and, in a word, the interest we are made to feel in 
the characters, the skill shown in telling the story, the good-nature and re- 
finement of the author, make this a very readable novel. 





—— 


* “Lord Kilgobbin. By Charles Lever.” New York: Harper & Bros, 1872. 
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Steele’s new novel, “‘ Broken Toys,” is one that embarrasses the critie, 
trust for their sake, will embarrass those readers who may tuike it 
up unwarned. The plot of the story is very unpleasant; in reality, it is 


nothing more than a coarse combination of adultery and drunkenness. The 


vhole book reeks with sin. Every married woman in it is making love to 
some man who is not her husband; every man is neglecting his own wife, 


but loving his neighbor's, and, meanwhile, ruining himself with gambling 


or horse-racing, or killing himself by drink. The tone of the book is not re- 
lieved by asing'e breath of innocence ; the anthor is as malignant as Juvenal, 
while she seems to try simply to represent life as she sees it, or thinks she 
sees it. That women should so often write novels of this sort is one of the 
problems that women can best explain; perhaps the most charitable reason 
that could be assigned would be that, in their emancipation from what they 
regard as uuworthy prejudice, they mistake license of this sort for a glorious 
freedom from prudery. 
But whatever 
the reason may be, they cannot make stories of this description anything but 
anpleasant reading. 


sixteen who glorify themselves by boasts of dark depravity. 


A different sort of novel is Adelheid von Auer’s “ It is the Fashion.” As 
its name implies, this is the record of a family given up to worldly ways— 
The story is 
told in letters from a young woman who is boarding with them, and who, 
having a very keen observation, and a fine talent for gossiping, covers many 


to extravagance. and to all manner of pomps and yanities. 


pages with descriptions of their ways of life, and the troubles it brings upon 
them. Naturally, this is not the sort of novel that will please the giddy, 
and even steadier-headed people may find it a trifle dull, but it is by no 
weans unreadable. It is to be remembered that this is a German novel, and 
what German novels geverally are. 

‘Stella’s Minna Monté” is a very fair representative of what may be 
called the “ Middle-State novel,” as contrasted with that of New England or 
ofthe South. In New England we have the introspective heroine, who is 
tortured by unseasonable questionings about her duty in life, and who often 
contents herself by some grand sacrifice, and then seals her heart and lives on 
unrepining. Inthe South we have true sentiment, heart-agonies, the most 
luscious romance. 
respect given to flirtation and the tender passion in general, but without the 
tropical fire of the South or the cooler intellectual self-analysis that bears 
witness to the nervousness of the New England heroine. But although this 
story is an example of its class, it has but little merit as a work of fiction. 
In its style it resembles the “ Doings in Maryland ” mentioned in these col- 
umns a few months ago. For example :— 


“Good evening, Madame Ruit. I flatter myself that I have the honor to 


find Madame and Colonel Ruit in the enjoyment of a sanitary state of 


health.” 

“Thank yon, sir, we are all quite well, except Minna, who —— 

“Miss Minna! is she sick ? Oh, heavens, is she ill,—is she very ill? What 
is it? Is she suffering pain? Allow ine to fly and get the’ Balm of 
Gilead.’” 

‘Give yourself no trouble, sir; wy niece has a slight headache, which is 
not unusual with her; she needs no remedies other than those that are in 
the house.” 

‘Pardon me, madame, I intended no intrusion, but was overcome by the 
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In this case, they would be like ambitious lads of 


In the Middle-State novel we find, too, a great deal of 
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intensity of my feelings at the idea of Miss Monté’s suffering a moment's 
pain. Iam fully alive to the fact that you have here everything that morta} 
could wish, to charm the eye and to alleviate mental or physical suffering, 
I again ask pardon.” 

A stately bow was the only reply to this flattering speech; then, having 
entirely exhausted his vocabulary, he rose to depart, secretly hoping that he 
would be invited to remain to tea; but on this evening the customary inyi 
tation was ommitted. 

He did well, we should say, to get away with his life. 

“The Doctor's Daughter” is a little story of New England country psople, 
written apparently for young girls. It does not call for rapturous applause, 
but we have no doubt that its readers will find it agreeable. It is certain!+ 
innocently and good-naturedly written. 

As deserving promingnce among the “consequential damages 
work of the “ Ring” in this city, we would mention Mr. “ Wyllis Niles’s 
novel, “500 Majority; or, The Days of Tammany.” It is a disgraceful 
record of a disgraceful time. : 

Miss Rhoda Broughton’s “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” is a eharacteristi: 
specimen of the genre in which this young lady has inade herself notorious. 
Itis an extremely sentimental tale, told with much vividness of description, 
and a great deal of cleverness in the drawing of the characters, but spoiled 
by flippaucy, slang, and wilful vulgarity. Miss Broughton’s novels have a 
certain merit, but it is generally deeply hidden beneath more conspicuou: 
faults. 

In *‘ Beauty and the Beast” Mr. Bayard Taylor has collected afew short 
None of them is deserving of very 


” 


of the 


tales of different degrees of excellence. 
high praise, although they all compare favorably with the average of maga 
zine stories. 

“Only Three Weeks ” is the very inappropriate title of a new novel of 
the romantic melodramatic order. It is a love story of the most aggravated 
type, and is a trifle fresher than many which it is our duty to read. The 
author has more imagivation than skill, but the tale has charms for senti- 
mental readers; they will find in it a rather pretty record of the main subject 
of novelists, told at too great length, to be sure, but vet with little touches 
of simplicity and humor that disarm hostile criticism. 

“Cecil’s Tryst” cannot be recommended. It is a most artificial story, 
bearing the same relation to life that wire-winking dolls do to human beings. 
The construction of a novel of this sort, as of a puppet, requires some skill, 
but is undeserving of meution outside of the Patent Office. The machinery 
creaks too loudly. 
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ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


WASUINGTON, June 11. 


ye Committee on the Pacifie Railroads of the 
House made a report yesterday, upon the 
resolution of February 13 to investigate and re- 
the actual condition of the Northern 


port upon 


Pacific railroad company. The statement is volu- 
minous, embracing all the evidence adduced be- 
the committee. The following is a 


fi ire 


synopsis : 


There are no charges of any kind whatsoever 
made against the management of the company, 
and in order to meet the suggestions made in any 
communications referred to the committee or any 
of its members, as well as all questions of a gen- 
ral character, the committee put interrogatories 


1 


to the company which were answered under oath. 


brief 


the actual condition of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road company and to be exhaustive. 

The evidence shows that the affairs of the com- 
pany are in a sound and clean condition. Thus 
far the road has been constructed by contractors, 
to whom the work has been let after public com- 
petitive bidding. No director, officer, or engineer 
of the company has been in any way pecuniarily 
interested in the construction contracts or the 
purchase of material or supplies. 

The building of the road has progressed as rap- 
idly as prudent financial managemeut and the 
permanent interest of the road permitted. The 
work throughout is shown to be of the best qual- 
ity. The iron is all of American manufacture, 
and from American ores. 

There will be in operation at the end of this 


year five hundred and seventeen (517) miles of 


the main road. Surveys entirely across the con- 
iinent have developed an exceilent route with 
easy grades and through a country of average fer- 





pleted, there is now under construction and pre- 
paring for contract, east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, ten hundred and thirty-one (1031) 
miles of track. Grading is in progress in Dakota 
and Washington Territories. 

The company has examined, platted, appraised, 
and prepared for market 1,578,290 acres of i's 
lands in Minnesota and Washington Territory, at 
a cost of one per cent. per acre, and of these 
lands applications are on file for the purchase 
of 140,204 acres. 

The compauy’s policy is to sell its lands cheap 
to actual settlers. The lands are held by trustees 
as security for bonds sold by the company, and no 
portion of the grant can be diverted from this 
purpose. 

Four million two hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars’ worth of capital stock 
has been issued, and is held by one hundred and 
seventy-four different shareholders, whose nanies 
are given, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JUST COMPLETED, THE REVISED EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPALDIA., 


A DICTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 


REVISED EDITION. 


REISSUE OF 1870-71, WITH MAPS, PLATES, AND ENGRAVINGS, 


Complete in 80 PARTS, making 10 VOLS. of 832 pages each. 


Illustrated with about Four Thousand Engravings and Forty Maps, together with a Series 
of from Eighty to One Hundred Elegantly Engraved Plates—illustrative 
of the Subjects of Natural History—now for the FIRST 
TIME appearing in the work. 


Price per PART, including MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS, 60 cents. 


PRICE PER VOLUME. 
Extra cloth, bevelled boards, . . . $5 50| Half Turkey Roxb., gilt top, . . . 87 00 
Library Sheep, marbled edges, . . 6 00} Half calf, gilt extra, marbled edges, . 7 50 
Half Turkey morocco, .. . . . 6 50| Half Russia, rededges, .... . 800 


Turkey antique, gilt edges, $9 50 


TO TEACHERS, who are frequently called upon to give succinct explanations of topics 
in the various branches of education, often beyond the mere outline of information con- 
tained in the text-books, no other work will be found so useful; while the conciseness of 
the several articles has made it practicable to bring the whole work within the compass of 
a few volumes, which are afforded at a small cost compared with others of its class. 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES the work is peculiarly fitted, owing to its adaptation, as a 
‘“‘ Dictionary of Universal Knowledge,” to the wants of both teachers and pupils. Says the 
Rey. Dr. S. K. Talmage, President of Oglethorpe University, Ga., I have no hesitation in 
saying that the friends of education will do injustice to themselves, and to the cause of lite- 
rature, science, and general knowledge, if they fail to reward the enterprising publishers 
with a liberal patronage.” 


FOR THE FAMILY.—Says the Rev. Dr. Finney, late President of Oberlin College, Ohie: 
“‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia should find a place in every family. Should families deny them- 
selves in other things and obtain and study such works, they would find themselves men- 
tally much enriched.” 


FOR THE GENERAL READER.—“ Upon its literary merits,” says Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, “its completeness and accuracy, and the extent and variety of its information, 
there can be only one opinion. The work is worthy of the high aim and established repu- 
tation of its projectors. Art and science, theology and jurisprudence, natural history and 
metaphysics, topography and geography, medicine and antiquities, biography and belles- 
lettres, are ali discussed here, not in long treatises, but to an extent sufficient to give re- 
quisite information at a glance, as it were. Sometimes, when the subject justifies it, more 
minute details are given. Its fulness upon American subjects ought to recommend 
it especially in this country; and its low price makes it one of the cheapest and most acces- 
sible works ever published.” 


fe" THIS EDITION IS SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS._gey 


*,* Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


New Youk Agency, 26 Bond &treet. Chicago Agency, 5038 Wentworth Avenue. 
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A. DENHAM & CO., Importers and Publishers, 
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[HE UNDERGROUND RATLROAD. 
AMESBURY, 10th 3d mo., 1872. 

I have looked over the advance sheets of my friend 
William Sill’s History of the ‘“* Underground Railroad,” 
and judge, from a hasty examination, that he has done 
justice to his deeply interesting subject. The story of 
the escaped fugitives—the perils, the terrors of pursuit 
and recapture—the shrewdness which baffled the human 
blood-hou: ds—the untiring zeal aud devotion of the 
friends of the slave in the free States, are well described. 

The book is more interesting than any romance. It will 
be of permanent value to the historian of the country 
during the anti-slavery etruggle. 

I cheerfully co nmend it to the pnblic favor. 

. JOLIN G. WHITTIER, 
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OLRIG GRANGE. 
A STORY IN VERSE. 

1 volume 16mo, $1 50. 


“The etory is very simple, but it is told in powerful 
and suggestive verse. The author sees with keen and 
clear insight into the vexed life of our time; he is ac- 
quainted with the problems of cultured speculation ; he 
exhibits throughort an open and liberal nature; a fine 
and firm discrimination of character; a glowing and 
abundant fancy ; a subtle eye to read the symbolism of 
nature ; and great wealth and mastery of language. . . . 
The poem has genuine thought, creative imagination, and 
lyrical sweetnees.’’—The Spectator (London). 

“There is music in portions of the verse which is all 
but perfect ; while for vigorous outline of description, raci- 
ness and pungency of phrase, and condensation of thought, 
we know no modern volume of poems that is its equal ex- 
cept it be George Eliot’s ‘Spanish Gipsy.’ ’’— English In- 
dependent. 

“The book is one to make men think on many themes, 
and one that wiil do much good as well as confer much 
pleasure.”’—Christian Register (Boston). 
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of price by the Publishers, 
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